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bP ea AMERICAN DESK NO. 90 UNIT 


SO LIGHT, SO EASY to handle, 

so practical for multitude arrangements. 
Today, in American schools, the No. 90 
unit serves classes arranged for standard 
lecture procedures, placed together in any 
size group, lined around the room for 
discussion work, etc. This desk provides 
fine, flat working areas and a wide, deep 4 
storage space. Top of maple or birch or 


plastic. Panels of steel; legs of tubular steel. 4 


+ PRACTICAL 
+ ECONOMICAL 
+ FLEXIBLE 


The No. 11 Standard Chair 
pictured to the left is the per- 
fect companion piece for 

the desk. Sizes for match- 
ing in each age group. 















Ask your dealer for a demonstration of American Desk School Furniture 





Amervican MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


MANUFACTURING 811 SOUTH WABASH 
BD es CO., Temple, Texas CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Vhe Cover 


Vacation time will soon be here. 
In Wisconsin there are many in- 
viting spots similar to the one pic- 
tured on our cover which lure the 
fisherman, the nature lover or 
just anyone who wants to escape 
from the tensions of a busy life. 
A few hours by auto, by rail, or 


by air will take you to the scene | 


of your choice. 

Whether you are vacationing in 
beautiful Wisconsin, attending 
summer school, teaching, or tem- 
porarily working at another occu- 
pation, the WEA officers and staff 
wish you the best for the summer. 

Photo thru the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment. 
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Calendar of Events 


June 27-July 2—NEA, New York 





Oct. 1—Southwest Wisconsin Educa- | 


tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 7-8—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion, La Crosse 

Oct. 14-15 — Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 
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Welcome © Summer Schoel Students | | 
z 
The Wisconsin State Colleges welcome . . ; 
the 6,000 summer school students to the ten a 
campuses. For six weeks (eight in graduate f 
work at Superior) there will be concerts, work- ; 
shops, forums, lectures, and field trips. Every Wisconsin State College . 
shady spot on the campus becomes a study Summer School Classes Begin s 
nook between classes. b 
; r Eau Claire ____ June 14 ‘ 
You'll meet your friends on campus sidewalks h 
ey lo Crosse ..... June 14 i 
as you leave class for an afternoon of readiiig 

in the library or tennis at the park. And in the Milwaukee ---- June 21 ; 

dormitory, at the cafeteria, or in the lounge Oshkosh ~~ ~~-- June 14 
you'll talk about your work last winter. Platteville _____ June 14 t 
It’s a worthwhile summer you have planned! River Falls ~____ June 14 : 
And you're adding credits for that degree or Stevens Point -_ June 2] c 
for professional advancement. Stout Institute __ June 21 ; 
The colleges welcome you. Superior ~~ ---- June 21 .g 
Whitewater ____ June 21 : 
a 

Eagle River Summer School Conservation Camp 

begins June 21 and ends July 24 a 
r 


Write 
for 

a 
summer 
bulletin | 


today 
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ROBABLY one of the impor- 

tant attributes of Man is his 
ability to communicate,—to ex- 
change ideas with other men,— 
and to use that exchange in a con- 
tinuing process of development. 
There are indications that insects 
and animals have a rudimentary 
form of communication, at least 
to the extent required for sur- 
vival, but apparently a bee-hive 
or a bird’s nest is still built in the 
same way that the bees or the 
birds used thousands of years 
ago. In contrast, man combines 
his capabilities for creative think- 
ing with his ability to communi- 
cate, and society makes progress 
thru the ages. 

Because communication is basic 
to society, it is also an integral 
part of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Our many facilities for 
communication, for the inter- 
change of ideas between people, 
include signs and signals, pictures 
and diagrams, reading and writ- 
ing, books and newspapers and 
magazines, radio and television; 
and, of course, the telephone. 

“Now listen, Jane; don’t tell 
anybody I told you, but... ,” 
“Hello, is this the mayor of Sac- 
ramento, California? This is the 
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A fieldtrip to an office where children enjoy the experience of playing operator. 
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Communication is basic to society. Since the modern 


telephone is one of the common media developed by 


man it is necessary that its operation and efficient 


use be a part of the elementary school curriculum. 


Educators Use Telephones as 
Aid to Teaching Communication 


Harold S. Day 
Public Relations Manager 
Wisconsin Telephone Company 


London Times asking for infor- 
mation... ,” “Hi Daddy, this is 
me...,” “Can you send me ten 
dozen by American Express to- 
night,” “Is this the school? My 
son, Johnnie, is sick today... ,” 
“Hello Mom, this is Bill. Sure, 
I’m in Korea... ,” “Well Mary, 
I know he’s a square, but dig this 
..., “Operator, please help me 
find a doctor, quick. .. .” Trivial 





calls, vitally important calls, all 
woven into the social fabric of 
our daily lives. 


Working with Educators 

Since the telephone plays an 
important part in the wide area 
of communications, telephone peo- 
ple have felt that we have both an 
opportunity and a responsibility 
to work with educators in the 
realm of our mutual interests. 
Also, the quality of telephone 
service in a community is influ- 
enced by the effectiveness with 
which people use that service, and 
the proper use of communications 
media is inherently an educa- 
tional problem. Accordingly, the 
share which a telephone company 
might have in providing teaching 
aids in the field of communica- 
tions has been given a good deal 
of attention by a number of peo- 
ple in both the industrial and 
educational fields. 

Telephone people have received, 
over a period of several years, a 
variety of requests from elemen- 
tary school teachers and high 
school teachers, from school prin- 
cipals and school administrators, 
which might be para-phrased in 
about this way: “You folks are 
specialists in the field of commu- 
nications. Could you supply us 
with supplementary teaching 
aids, related to your business, 
which could be of definite help to 
the teacher in her classroom?” 





Criteria for Project 


In considering plans for meet- 
ing such requests, we decided on 
four criteria: 

1. From the standpoint of the pro- 
fessional educator, is the material free 
from propaganda or objectionable ad- 
vertising ? 

2. Again from the standpoint of the 
educator, is the material in line with 
sound educational theory ? 


3. From the standpoint of the 
teacher, will the material be an im- 
practical addition to an already 
crowded curriculum, or will it provide 
a set of ‘tools which will help the 
teacher to get her own job done in her 
own classroom ? 

4. From the standpoint of the tele- 
phone customer, will the proposed Com- 
munication Teaching Aids result in an 
improvement in telephone service for 
the community; an improvement which 


A field worker climbs a nearby pole, talks safety . . 


will justify providing free teaching 
materials to the schools? 


Procedure Planned 


Careful attention has been 
given to each of these criteria as 
Communication Teaching Aids 
were developed experimentally, 
discussed with professional edu- 
cators and with school admin- 
istrators, and tried out under 
actual classroom conditions. As 
this issue of the Journal goes to 
press, about 1,000 teachers in 
some 16 areas in Wisconsin have 
used the plan. 

The CTA program includes four 
principal parts: 


4 


1. A kit in three packages, contain- 
ing a variety of teaching aids, which 
are loaned to an elementary school 
teacher for a period of 30 days. The 
kit includes films, written materials, 
and simplified telephones which the 
children can assemble and which will 
“actually talk.” 

2. A field trip to a nearby telephone 
office in which telephone people act as 
guides, and the children enjoy the ex- 
perience of actually playing operator. 

3. A visit to the school grounds by a 
telephone workman with his truck. He 
describes his truck and his tools, climbs 
a nearby pole, talks safety and cour- 
tesy and the need for schooling. 

4. A young lady who is an experi- 
enced telephone employee acts as a re- 
source person; a point of contact be- 
tween the school teacher and the tele- 
phone company. Called a “CTA Field 
Representative,” she is available for 
workshops or for individual consulta- 
tion. She helps to schedule the use of 





. and the need for schooling. 


kits and of field trips, arranges to ob- 
tain additional information for use in 
a particular teaching unit, and finds 
various ways of making herself useful 
to the classroom teacher. 

In each of the areas where the 
CTA program has been used, it 
has first been approved by the 
school superintendent, or compar- 
able school administrator, before 
workshops are conducted or class- 
room work planned. The field rep- 
resentative claims no knowledge 
of teaching, and does not pre- 
sume to suggest teaching proce- 
dures. Likewise, there is no estab- 
lished. pattern of course content 
which teachers are urged to fol- 
low. The CTA program is de- 


signed as a set of teaching aids to 
be integrated into the curriculum 
of the school, by school admin- 
istrators, and to be used by the 
individual teacher in getting her 
own job done in her own class- 
room in the way she sees fit. 


Values of Program 


We, who are telephone people, 
have very much enjoyed our deal- 
ings with people in the educa- 
tional field. The interest and en- 
thusiasm with which teachers 
have used the CTA program and 
contributed suggestions for its 
improvement has been very heart- 
warming. Most of all, we have 
been tremendously impressed 
with the variety of uses which 
good teachers can find for supple- 
mentary teaching aids. The CTA 
program has been used in lan- 
guage arts, in social studies, in 
science; in first grade and eighth 
grade and all the way in between; 
in opportunity classes and with 
deaf or blind children; in art and 
music, in extensive projects and 
delightful dramatizations, in his- 
tory and geography and PTA 
meetings and radio programs. 

We have found a wholehearted 
acceptance of the program, and 
the ideas behind it, on the part of 
parents and of telephone custom- 
ers in general. Telephone em- 
ployees have enjoyed their con- 
tacts with school children, and 
developed a new appreciation of 
the teachers’ responsibilities. 


Expansion of Program 


During April and May, we have 
been invited to take part in a 
number of workshops in which 
teachers will discuss uses made 
of the program, and further 
means for its improvement. We 
are also continuing to study the 
effect of CTA in improving tele- 
phone service in a community. 
Plans are under way for some 
further expansion of the program 
in the fall, but it will not be avail- 
able in all parts of the state. 


It would seem that, thru the 
co-operation of educators and 
telephone folks, teaching mate- 
rials related to communications 
are being developed which can be 
of benefit to everyone concerned. 


May, 1954 






































artistic. 


Other types of giftedness ... 


N MANY schools the most “re- 

tarded” children are those with 
high 1Q’s, say, 130 or more. 
Imagine a_ six-year-old with a 
mental age of eight or nine enter- 
ing the first grade. Unless his 
teacher is an expert enricher, the 
child will be given many mate- 
rials and experiences two or three 
years lower than his ability level. 
What effects might this have up- 
on his attitude toward school and 
his interest therein? How might 
his level of aspiration be modi- 
fied? Does he become carelessly 
indifferent or obsessively pre- 
cise? How will his progress in 
future grades and even in college 
be influenced by the teachers he 


Is the Fast Learner Getting a 
Fair Deal in Your School ? 


Julian C. Stanley 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


intellectual development is in a 
sense cheating his fellow citizens, 
even though he be as happy in 
ignorance as with profound eru- 


dition—and who is to say he is? 


Recognition of Gifted 


Though it seems highly desir- 
able to make adequate provisions 
for bright children at the very 
beginning of their school pro- 
gram, and even during pre-school 
years, fortunately there is still 
much that can be done to improve 
their adjustment in high school 
and college. Two factors are im- 
portant here. The first is recog- 
nition of the gifted—not public 
acclaim, but identification and as- 
sessment. The second might be 


If the more gifted student in your school is not 


discovered, aided, and encouraged to develop his 


abilities, then society is not only short-changing 


the student but is also cheating itself. 


has in kindergarten and the first 
grade? 

There are two not wholly un- 
related aspects to this problem. 
First, we are concerned with the 
individual’s optimum development 
for his own sake, so that he will 
be as happy as possible. Second, 
we are keenly aware that our 
country’s intellectual resources 
are severely limited and require 
effective utilization. Each person 
who stops short of his maximum 
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termed facilitation. It calls for 
some knowledge of giftedness and 
an accepting attitude by teachers 
and administrators. The person 
who feels that high IQ’s are un- 
democratic and should be ignored 
or who resents bright children 
because they make him feel un- 
comfortably dull is not likely to 
help them much. By and large, 
intellectually superior high school 
teachers probably have greater 
understanding of giftedness than 


do their more nearly average col- 
leagues, but it is not essential that 
the teacher have a higher mental 
age than any youth in his class. 

Identification of verbally gifted 
children can be made fairly read- 
ily with standardized intelligence 
tests, particularly individual ones 
(for example, the Stanford-Binet 
and the Wechsler), even in the 
primary grades. Other types of 
giftedness, such as social, musi- 
cal, artistic, and mechanical, are 
quite important but less easily 
ascertained. 

Facilitation involves the coordi- 
nated efforts of administrators, 
teachers, parents, students, the 
community, and the nation. Let 
me emphasize a truism that sorely 
needs continuous implementa- 
tion: We cannot afford to neglect 
individualization of instruction 
for any of our school children, 
whatever their learning rate may 
be. Certainly, this inciudes the 
fast learner. 


Providing for Superior Student 


Not much is known concerning 
the relative merits of enrichment, 
acceleration, and homogeneous 
grouping. Enrichment is talked 
about a great deal, especially at 
the elementary level, and often 
rather vaguely. To some persons 
it means more of the same kind 
of work—extra experiments, ad- 
ditional books to read, longer 
papers to write, etc. To others it 
implies added abstractness and 
complexity—more challenging ex- 
periments, calculus concepts for 
the brilliant algebra student, orig- 
inal investigations, and the like. 


cr 








Similarly, there are several 
ways to define ‘acceleration.’ 
Skipping subjects or grades in 
order to get thru school faster is 
one. The Ford scholar who enters 
the University of Wisconsin at 
the end of the tenth or eleventh 
grade exemplifies this pattern. 
Waiving certain requirements, 
such as tenth-grade English 
grammar, in order to let the 
grammatically competent student 
concentrate upon literature, is a 
sort of enriched acceleration. Va- 
rious contract procedures, usually 
involving objective examinations, 
have been tried for both pur- 
poses—speeding up movement 
from grade to grade and keeping 
rate constant while permitting 
more advanced material to be 
covered. 


Facts on Acceleration 
Secondary-school administra- 
tors have frequently taken a dim 
view of acceleration, particularly 
in its grade-skipping form, but 
their alarm has not been substan- 
tiated by any actual studies that 
have ever come to my attention. 
Perhaps the most nearly definitive 
summary in this area was made 
by Pressey, who concludes: 
“There is evidence to suggest 
that superior children might best 





begin school somewhat younger 
than average children—that 
school entrance should be on the 
basis of total maturity rather 
than simply on arrivai at the 
chronological age of six. In ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
even though atcelerates have usu- 
ally not been selected carefully on 
any broad basis or helped to ad- 
just to the more advanced work 
and new companions, a majority 
of them have nevertheless con- 
tinued to show academic superi- 
ority and good social adjustment 
after acceleration. When acceler- 
ates have been carefully chosen 
as intellectually superior and well 
adjusted, means provided for 
facilitating advancement, as by 
adjustment classes, or sections 
arranged for superior students 
who then move forward together 
to cover perhaps three years of 
junior-high school work in two, 
results have been found almost 
distressingly satisfactory. Such 
students do well in later public- 
school work (as in senior high 
school) and in their relationships 
with pupils in the classes into 
which they have been advanced, 
sometimes even better than stu- 
dents of equal ability and aca- 
demic record at the time the spe- 
cial program of acceleration be- 








Srl. _ 


We cannot afford to neglect individualization of instruction for any ... children. 
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. more challenging experiments .. . 


gan who continued at the regular 
pace. The conclusion seems un- 
avoidable that the usual lock step 
grossly wastes the time of the 
ablest young persons. In college, 
students who entered early as a 
result of acceleration similarly 
show the highest academic rec- 
ord, the lowest academic mortal- 
ity, and high participation in 
campus life.” 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Finally, there is homogeneous 
grouping, rejected outright by 
many teachers and administra- 
tors. Yet, ironically, it is more 
common than enrichment or ac- 
celeration in a form usually not 
recognized explicitly. Especially 
within large high schools, there 
is considerable homogeneous 
grouping on the basis of curricula 
(college preparatory vs. general 
vs. commercial vs. vocational, 
etc.), even with regard to home- 
room assignment, and this is by 
no means independent of such 
factors as intelligence and socio- 
economic status. Also, one high 
school may differ from another 
markedly with respect to the av- 
erage IQ of its pupils, the socio- 
economic levels of their parents, 
and the percentage of its gradu- 
ates going on to college. 

This is a good place to stop, 
since perhaps I’ve thrown out 
enough gambits to stimulate dis- 
cussion of a highly important 
matter: In what specific ways can 
we best facilitate the optimum de- 
velopment—intellectually, so- 
cially, emotionally, and physically 
—of the fast learner? Three De- 
partment of Education staff mem- 
bers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, including myself, are begin- 
ning to explore experimental ap- 
proaches to this problem. 


May, 1954 
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- Teacher Movement in Wisconsin 


RECENT survey of teacher 
movement in Wisconsin, in- 
cluding 96% of the village and 
city schools and 92% of the coun- 
ties, reveals that 3,541 teachers 
left their teaching positions from 
the end of the 1952-53 school 
year to December 1, 1953. This is 
15.8% of the teachers included in 
the study. Twelve hundred and 
eighty (1,280) teachers left for 
other teaching positions in Wis- 
consin, leaving a total of 2,261 
teachers that left their teaching 
positions in Wisconsin and did not 
return, or 10.1% of the teachers 
left the profession in Wisconsin. 
Where did these 2,261 teachers 
go? Seven hundred and twelve 
(712) left teaching to assume 
home duties; 341 left teaching to 
marry; 331 transferred to other 
school systems out of the state; 
249 entered industry or business; 
129 returned to school for further 
education; 128 retired on pen- 
sions; 102 left because of ill 
health; 59 entered military serv- 
ice; 34 obtained leaves of absence; 
and 176 left for college positions, 
exchange teaching, were fired, or 
other unexplained reasons. 


Teacher Supply 


In studying the source of 
teacher supply, the questionnaire 
reveals that 4,181 teachers as- 
sumed new teaching positions in 
Wisconsin. Thirteen hundred and 
thirty-six* (1,336) of these were 
transfers from other Wisconsin 
schools; 846 were graduates of 
state colleges; 638 left home du- 
ties to reenter the profession; 324 
were graduates of county normal 
schools; 256 entered Wisconsin 
from school systems in other 
states; 196 were college gradu- 
ates from other states; 175 were 
graduates from private colleges 
in Wisconsin; 156 were graduates 
from the University of Wiscon- 


*The discrepancy between 1,336 
teachers transferring from other teach- 
ing positions and 1,280 teachers trans- 
ferring to other teaching positions in 
Wisconsin can be accounted for by the 
failure of a 100% response to the ques- 
tionnaire, and some teachers that left 
for “other” reasons may have trans- 
ferred to other schools. 
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sin; 143 left other occupations; 
55 returned from military serv- 
ice; and 56 entered. the profession 
from other sources, i.e., exchange 
teaching, teaching in private 
schools, part-time substitute 
teaching, etc. 

Of the 3,541 teachers that left 
their positions, 3,399 were fur- 
ther classified by grade taught.** 
One hundred and thirty-nine 
(4.1% ) were kindergarten teach- 
ers; 1,796 (52.8%) taught grades 
1-6 (or grades 1-8 in rural one- 
room schools); 330 (9.7%) 
taught grades 7-9; and 1,134 
(33.4%) taught grades 10-12. 

Four thousand and thirty-six 
(4,036) of the 4,181 teachers that 





** Some administrators listed the to- 
tal number of teachers but did not in- 
clude any information on grades 
taught. 


assumed new positions were also 
classified by grades taught. One 
hundred and sixty-one (4.0%) 
were kindergarten teachers; 2,118 
(52.5%) taught grades 1-6 (or 
grades 1-8 in rural one-room 
schools); 431 (10.7%) taught 
grades 7-9; and 1,326 (32.8%) 
taught grades 10-12. 

There was an increase of 640 
teachers on the staff of those 
schools included in the study. 
This increase reflects the grow- 
ing demand for teachers in Wis- 
consin. 

Twenty-eight hundred and 
forty-five teachers (2,845) taught 
in Wisconsin schools that had not 
taught there the previous year. 
Of these, 1,501 were graduates of 
Wisconsin colleges and normal 
schools. This indicates that we 
need many more high school 
graduates to consider a teaching 
career to be able to meet the pres- 
ent demand for teachers. 


Number of Teachers that Left Their Teaching Positions from End of the 
1952-53 School Year to December 1, 1953 





Reasons for Leaving Men 
1. To transfer to other school 

systems in state 443 

2. To assume home duties 2 

3. To marry 0 
4. To transfer to other school 

systems out of the state_ 121 

5. To enter industry or business 166 

6. To return to school for further 

education ; 45 

7. To retire on pension_- 16 

8. Because of ill health 24 

9. To enter military service 49 

10. Fired. 2 

11. To obtain leaves of absence 4 
12. To accept college teaching 

positions a 

13. Other 17 

Total 906 


Total (By Grades Taught) 


Women Kgn. 1-6 7-9 10-12 
837 32 612 128 464 
710 42 497 34 118 
341 24 194 16 97 
210 18 135 38 121 

83 Z 64 35 131 

84 1 58 17 49 
112 3 64 16 39 
78 4 51 12 33 

10 0 30 6 19 

24 1 13 6 13 

30 1 18 4 8 

10 1 6 2 8 
106 10 54 16 33 

2 ,635 139 1 ,796 330 1 ,134 


Number of Teachers New to Their Teaching Positions from End of the 
1952-53 School Year to December 1, 1953 





Source of Teacher Supply Men 
1. Other Wisconsin school 
systems 449 
2. Wisconsin State Colleges 256 
3. Home duties 
(Housewife, ete.) - 3 
4. Wisconsin County Normals 49 
5. School systems of other states 106 
6. College graduates from 
other states _ - 67 
7. Private colleges in Wisconsin 46 
8. University of Wisconsin- 59 
9. Other occupations 73 
10. Military service 55 
11. Other sources 18 
Total 1,181 


Total (By Grades Taught) 


Women Kgn. 1-6 7-9 10-12 
887 36 635 166 488 
590 50 417 77 245 
635 32 471 30 99 
275 0 289 16 0 
150 16 79 44 108 
129 8 54 22 95 
129 6 66 17 86 

97 8 14 23 99 
70 3 56 16 61 
0 0 12 16 2 
38 2 25 4 21 
3 ,000 161 2,118 431 1 ,326 











A Menasha Teacher Looks 
At the English Schools 


Irma Oelke 


Menasha High School Teacher on Exchange in Cowley 
St. John Girls School, Oxford, England 


66 ANY are called, but few 

are chosen.’’ Over two 
thousand U. S. teachers volun- 
teered to teach abroad and as one 
of two Wisconsin teachers 
selected from a group of 30 appli- 
cants for the 1953-’54 exchange 
program with England, I am put- 
ting forth every effort to uphold 
the professional standards of my 
state and my country. It was on 
August 12, 1953, when the S. S. 
United States docked at South 
Hampton disembarking 100 
eager, sincere men and women, 
some widowed, some married 
with families along, and some 
single—the latter being in the 
majority. 


As a group, I can say that we 
were different from the Pilgrims 
in that one returned to the States 
shortly after our arrival. It is 
hard to believe and strange to 
think that it would be difficult for 
one to make the big adjustment 
to a foreign land in the London 
area. A wealth of travel experi- 
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ences in various lands before un- 
dertaking a mission in a foreign 
country isn’t quite enough. When 
making a quick trip thru a coun- 
try one sees only the veneer and 
everything looks exciting, glam- 
orous, and enchanting, but to 
actually live and work with peo- 
ple that are steeped in tradition, 
hardened by a more northerly 
latitude is a very different thing. 
It takes observation, understand- 
ing, patience, love, kindness, tol- 
erance, all geared to a slower 
tempo. My countrymen often are 
criticized for their hurriedness. 


Learning about England 


I came; I saw. And I learn 
everyday about the things that 
make this proud little country 
“tick”. I am often asked at the 
lofty Maudlin tower where I 
change buses, “How do you like 
our queer little country with its 
odd little habits?” 

To put it mildly when I arrived 
as a teacher of geography in 


Some English children find 
knitting as interesting at recess 
time as games on the playing field. 


Photo Courtesy of Miss Oelke 


Cowley St. John Girls School, 
Oxford, England—a secondary 
modern school where ages 11 to 
15 are tutored by an all woman 
staff—I was surprised. My expe- 
riences and reactions were quite 
normal, I learned later, as other 
exchanges had similar experi- 
ences. We think that we have the 
reason why so many exchanges 
were made with Secondary Mod- 
ern schools. 

When I saw the room that had 
been arranged for me for one 
year, my first thought was, “Why 
didn’t I bring my Giant pencil 
sharpener?” But I didn’t follow 
my Washington, D. C., directions 
in detail. I took the word of a 
headmistress that I met in a west- 
ern state last July. She had spent 
the year in a large eastern sea- 
board city as a classroom teacher, 
and was making a circle tour of 
the western states with a gener- 
ous purse given to her by co- 
workers. On her arm she proudly 
displayed a wrist watch—a gift 
to her from students. Her words 
to me were and I quote, “Schools 
in England are well equipped 
again. Many things on your list 
of equipment you won’t have to 
bring and don’t bother with the 
pencil sharpener—likewise a 
cookbook.” I can understand now 
why teachers in previous years 
wrote back for cookbooks. Cook- 
ery books in England give recipes 
in ounces and pounds. Measure- 
ments in the “States” for corre- 





Editor’s Note: During the year we 
asked the exchange teachers who are 
now abroad to give us their impressions 
of the schools in which they teach and 
the country. Wisconsin has two ex- 
change teachers in England, one in 
Norway, and one in New Zealand. In 
addition there are three who received 
assignments abroad but not on an ex- 
change basis. There is one Wisconsin 
teacher in each of the following coun- 
tries: Egypt, the Netherlands, and 
Thailand. 
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sponding recipes are made in tea- 
spoons, tablespoons and cupfuls. 
I brought a cookbook—no pencil 
sharpener! And how I’ve regret- 
ted it! The little “extra” task I 
assigned to myself for an elabo- 
rate, over-all H.M’s Inspection 
was to sharpen dozens and dozens 
of colored crayons, big ones and 
little ones, with a hand sharpener 
aided by a razor blade. One little 
girl offered her help and I have 
been grateful to her for the kind 
deed. The scar of the blister on 
my index finger is still in evi- 
dence. 


Limited Equipment 


It’s the little convenient de- 
vices I miss over here—not the 
big ones without which I can man- 
age to get along. I could use one 
of the projectors I operate back 
in Menasha High School for my 
geography classes. I could use a 
ditto machine three-fourths as 
old as our nice new one in Me- 
nasha. Yes, and I wish I could 
get a ream of paper and use office 
machines as freely as in Menasha. 
But I’ve learned to work without 
such “unnecessary” equipment. I 
am grateful to myself for bring- 
ing my midget typewriter. It has 
been my faithful assistant. 

Occasionally, I pause thru the 
day and hope that Menasha High 
schoo] students appreciate the 
little things as well as the big 
things that make it “IT”. And 
with that thought goes a lot of 
gratitude for professional free- 
dom on the part of the staff ; dem- 
ocratic classroom procedures, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and lead- 
ership on the part of the students. 

The school I work in stresses 
handwork and homemaking and 
is under the direction of a very 
able 23-year old mistress. The 
Christmas puddings and the 
Christmas cakes were the biggest 
and most exciting projects of the 
first, or winter term. The cake 
decorations were works of art, 
and one day at an Open House 
they were displayed in the cook- 
ery room. This efficient young 
mistress is equally good with the 
needle and the making of novel- 
ties. 

The P.T. (Physical Training) 
program is supervised by a very 
competent mistress, a specialist 
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in the field. There is a carry over 
to playtime while the mistresses 
have their coffee in the morning 
and tea in the afternoon. I often 
am seen on the playground watch- 
ing the rope-skipping games the 
younger ones devise, or the 
groups of knitters in the various 
corners of the premises. One can 
truly say, “What some don’t have 
in their feet they have in their 
hands.” Of course a little grey 
matter activity goes with all of it. 


School Schedule 


Our school day runs from nine 
in the morning to four in the aft- 
ernoon. Monday and Tuesday are 
taxing days for me, but on the 
other days I have lighter loads. 
It is a job in itself for me to keep 
track of my timetable. Each day 
it changes. 

Contentment for me here in 
“merry ole” England is subsidized 
heavily with a huge correspond- 
ence with friends and former stu- 
dents in Wisconsin where I have 
spent all of my teaching years; 
the New York Times, a compli- 
mentary gift from my govern- 
ment, and from the staff of Me- 
nasha High School, the Menasha 
Blue Jay (school paper), the Wis- 
consin Jourral of Education, and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion Journal. It all keeps me in- 
formed on school activities and 
fills an empty moment for an eve- 
ning thereby strengthening my 
bond with Menasha High School. 
I have always felt a closeness 
with the institution and have 
come away for only one year to 
test my appreciation for it. It is 
truly a fine organization and how- 
ever unworthy or worthy I may 
be I am proud to say “I am a 
member of its fine staff.” I am 
grateful to my superintendent 
M. J. Gegan and the Menasha 
Board of Education for granting 
permission that I may learn about 
the “workings” of one European 
school system. 

The only answer to the ques- 
tion often asked, “Whose schools 
are the best?”, is—“‘For England 
their schools work the best; for 
the United States, its educational 
system works best and serves all 
equally who care to partake.” 

I came. I have seen; I am learn- 
ing! 


WEA Executive 


Committee 


Milwaukee, April 10, 1954 
Summary 


Received and approved the 
Treasurer’s monthly reports for 
February and March. 


Agreed to meet any unantici- 
pated, incidental expenses not to 
exceed $75 in connection with the 
state convention of Future Teach- 
ers of America. 


Voted that the president of 
state FTA be paid NEA delegate 
allowance for attending New 
York NEA convention and pre- 
convention FTA conferences. 


Authorized the Locals Commit- 
tee to conduct the September 
Workshop at Stevens Point State 
College for local leaders. 


Voted that in accordance with 
established policy the WEA can- 
not furnish a speaker for an eve- 
ning dinner meeting during the 
annual convention as requested 
by the county normal school 
group. 

Authorized payment of the $25 
allowed Wisconsin delegates to a 
Plymouth teacher toward ex- 
penses for setting up a project 
exhibit at the Minneapolis confer- 
ence. 

Extended an invitation to NEA 


Executive Secretary Wm. G. Carr 
to visit Wisconsin in 1955. 


Approved appointment of a 
planning committee to cooperate 
with the Rural Department of 
NEA for the National Conference 
on Rural Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in October. 


Voted expenses incurred by 
NEA Building Committee mem- 
bers attending Locals Presidents 
meetings. 

Invited Robert Schacht of the 
U. W. Extension Division to ap- 
pear at the next meeting to pre- 
sent a complete report of his rec- 
ommendations relative to the em- 
ployment of a Public Relations 
Director. 

Discussed the convention pro- 
gram and speakers. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 








The Place for TV 
in 
Adult Education 


C. L. Greiber 
Director, 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


Another milestone in education has been reached. On 


May 3, WHA-TV, the educational television station 


authorized by the 1953 Wisconsin Legislature, 


began telecasting programs for children and adults. 


HE early enthusiastic claims 

made for educational TV, 
which seemed to be extravagant, 
are fast becoming a commonplace 
reality. Ambitious experimenta- 
tion, by both commercial and non- 
commercial TV, even in a short 
period of time, has shown the 
bright promise for the future of 
educational television. 

Television as a tool for adult 
education is, thus, a potentially 
valuable instrument for public 
educational service. Consequently, 
the impact of this new mass edu- 
cational media will have an in- 
fluence on some of the traditional 
patterns of public school adult 
education. Certainly a new re- 
sponsibility has been thrust upon 
adult education which demands 
that its leaders know and under- 
stand the new media and that 
they study ways and means of 
best utilizing it in order to carry 
adult education into every Ameri- 
can home. 


Experiments in TV 

Educational television, to be 
effective, must have the opportu- 
nity to experiment; it will try the 
untried; it will evaluate known 
adult educational practices, it will 
experiment by comparing adult 
educational practices. Because of 
its experimental variety, it will 
cater in some instances, to spe- 
cialized interest groups and at 
other times to a wide audience of 
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the broad community. Therefore, 
its effectiveness must be judged 
differently. With freedom to ex- 
periment, the evaluation will be 
in terms of social and educational 
significance, and not wholly upon 
the basis of numbers served. 


Educational television must be 
cautious in its programming not 
to encourage human laziness by 
catering merely to existing wants. 
It must gear itself to raising the 
level of interest, aptitude, appre- 
ciation, and knowledge. Certainly, 
no one disputes the importance of 


meeting people’s wants at any 
level, but educational television 
has an added responsibility of 
serving people’s needs. Wants are, 
at once, obvious and forcefully 
seen by the individual. His needs 
are, however, often discovered 
thru discrimination and assertion. 
It is quite possible that educa- 
tional television will transform 
every living room into a class- 
room, thus, becoming instrumen- 
tal in stimulating a deeper intel- 
lectual interest in self, family, 
and community improvement. 
There are millions of adults 
deeply concerned about how to 
raise their children, how to bring 
peace to a disturbed world, how 
to make things, how to think thru 
the perplexing crucial issues of 
the day, how to improve their 
capabilities in many ways. Tele- 
vision can whet the appetite of 
the inquiring mind. It will create 
appetites where none existed be- 
fore. Newly created interests will 
undoubtedly stimulate increased 
participation in other types and 
forms of adult education with the 
effect that in-school educational 
enrolments will likely rise. 


Education vs Entertainment 


‘ducation must not be con- 
fused with entertainment. Edu- 
cational television is not for the 
purpose of selling soap, beer, bak- 
ery, cold cream, cigarettes, or é 





Floor director, assistant studio manager, and camera director plan telecast. 
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million other things. It is not to 
be geared to comedians, old enter- 
tainment movies, wrestling, etc. 
Its purpose is to create rich mean- 
ingful educational experiences for 
its viewers. As a separate system, 
educational television assures the 
people a freedom of choice—an 
opportunity to tune in programs 
whose aim is primarily the en- 
lightenment of the individual. 

Television offers a challenging 
medium for instructing the great 
body of adults. The added visual 
dimension to radio creates the 
opportunity to bring far richer, 
far more meaningful concepts to 
a large viewing audience. TV can 
lift the complex idea out of the 
context of abstract words to an 
easily understood concept. 


Stimulating Interest 


Educational television which 
includes rich and meaningful con- 
tent material will be enriching 
and reinforcing to many other 
adult education activities already 
engaged in the viewing audience. 
The in-school and more formal 
adult education activities are 
likely to prosper and the enrollees 
will enjoy greater benefits from 
an enriched curricula if television 
programming is corrected. Thus, 
the results of educational televi- 
sion do not come as a residue 
effect, but becomes the main prod- 
uct of a primary educational pur- 
pose aimed at the enlightenment 
of the individual. 

There are many educational 
activities and learning areas 
which are not easily promoted nor 
popularly attended as _ in-school 
activities. There is high hope that 
television will stimulate interest 
in such educational activities. 
Safety education is an example 
of one of such activities. Where 
many people will enroll in driver 
education courses to obtain a 
driver’s license, few will enroll in 
a refresher course to improve 
their skills and correct their 
faulty attitudes. Perhaps thru 
television an educational program 
of highway safety so vital to the 
community welfare can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 


Opportunities for Adults 


For many persons, educational 
television will provide an educa- 
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... thru television an educational program of highway safety can be accomplished. 


tional opportunity not now avail- 
able to them. Adult Education as 
a community program has not de- 
veloped uniformly thruout the 
state. Many people living in iso- 
lated communities have urgent 
needs and interests not being met 
which can be reached thru educa- 
tional television. A great deal of 
attention has been given to adult 
education for the older citizens. 
Perhaps television is a media 
which can meet part of the educa- 
tional requirements of our 
“golden agers.” 

There is a need to explore the 
possibility of using educational 
television as a media for voca- 
tional training. Can educational 
television offer instruction in the 
newer drugs, new methods of sur- 
gery, new research in medicine 
to our doctors? Can educational 
television be used to teach related 
technical information to the 
tradesmen? Can new occupational 
skills, such as, typing, bricklay- 
ing, tailoring, accounting, paint- 
ing, salesmanship, television re- 
pair, be successfully taught? Can 
the vocational education needs of 
“the butcher, the baker, the can- 
dlestick maker” be met by educa- 
tional television? Perhaps. The 
unexplored and unlimited possi- 
bilities for vocational training via 
television will need to be tested. 
There will be, however, problems 
raised by educational, profes- 
sional, and occupational interests 
as to the need, the advisability, 


and the extent to which voca- 
tional education and training 
ought to be made available thru 
television. 


Education for “Home-Bound” 

In Wisconsin we have devel- 
oped an extensive program of 
adult vocational rehabilitation for 
our “home-bound” citizens. There 
is no doubt that thru educational 
television these people would have 
their educational and vocational 
needs fully supplemented and ex- 
tended. 

Educational television not only 
enjoys the opportunity for broad 
interest coverage, but likewise 
enjoys the flexibility of an almost 
“around the clock” availability. 
As educational television becomes 
more easily available there will 
be channeled into our homes the 
most flexible, the most utilitarian, 
the most forceful adult education 
program ever enjoyed by the com- 
munity at large. 

It is not likely that in-school 
community adult education will 
be lessened in its present dimen- 
sion because of educational tele- 
vision. The “lighted public school 
classroom” is not likely to be re- 
placed by the “living room class- 
room.” Rather, the stimulation 
given to community adult educa- 
tion by television will likely re- 
sult in improved, realistically, and 
increased educational offerings— 
not only to adults but the total 
community citizenry. 
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HE teacher who travels today 

without a camera is much like 
the summer school student who 
attends lectures without a note- 
book. And yet each fall many 
teachers return to the classroom 
from a summer of travel with lit- 
tle to show for their efforts. 

Most of us like to talk about 
our travels, but how much more 
interesting (and educational) our 
talk could be if illustrated with 
color slides of the things we’re 
talking about. And, as time goes 
by, pictures will serve as a vital 
record of our trips. It would seem 
that educators, of all people, 
should be making the most of 
their travel experiences in terms 
of bringing the world to the class- 
room. 

The teacher who has traveled 
during the summer finds that 
many local community groups are 
anxious to learn about the trip. 
Requests to speak before service 
clubs, church groups, and other 
organizations are of obvious pub- 
lic relations value to the teacher 
and to the school system. They do, 
however, impose a responsibility 
on the teacher, for here we have, 
literally, a public demonstration 
of teaching methods. How much 
more effective these talks will be 
if they are illustrated. 

There is no substitute for the 
photographs which you make 


since they reflect your particular 


interests and attitudes toward 
each subject. The person discuss- 
ing his own pictures easily con- 
veys to the audience a feeling of 
participation and intimacy seldom 
possible with commercial stock 
pictures. And so, whether you 
travel within your state or around 
the world, your audience will be 
grateful if you have your own 
pictures to show for it. 
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For your students, for your community, and for 


yourself, you can 


Keep Your Vacation Alive 


Robert C. Snider 


Education Communications Service 
University of Chicago 


Selecting a Camera 

“You push the button, we do 
the rest.” This 1888 camera slo- 
gan was never more true than it 
is today when cameras of every 
size, price, and description are 
available for making black-and- 
white, color, and even three- 
dimension pictures in the form of 
prints, slides, or movies. Cam- 
eras and camera equipment have 
kept pace with the automatic gear 
shift and the automatic washing 
machine. Today your approach to 
the mechanics of photography, 
like your approach to the mechan- 
ics of the automobile, can be as 
simple or as complex as you want 
it to be. 

In selecting a camera for your 
travel pictures several points 
should be considered: What sub- 
ject matter will you want to pho- 
tograph? How will you use the 
finished pictures? Will you use 
black-and-white film, color film, or 
both? How large a camera are 
you willing to take with you? 
What types of cameras have you 
used? How much do you want to 
spend ? 

Let’s answer the first four 
questions by assuming that you 
will do what so many travelers do 
—make general travel pictures of 
people, places, and events on 35 
millimeter (mm) color film which 
is finished as slides for use in a 





projector. If this is your decision, 
the problem of selecting a camera 
is greatly simplified. You will need 
the type of camera known as the 
35 mm miniature which costs any- 
where from about $20.00 to well 
over $400.00, depending primarily 
upon the lens and various refine- 
ments. A word about second-hand 
cameras —they are often good 
buys, but know your dealer or 
someone who knows cameras. 

The most obvious advantage of 
the 35 mm camera is convenience. 
Because of its small size, film 
costs are relatively low; the cam- 
era attracts little attention, and 
it is easily carried. Always ready 
for immediate use, it is ideal for 
travel. 

A variety of film in 20 and 36- 
exposure rolls is available for this 
camera in color or in black-and- 
white. Since the negative size is 
small (approximately 1 x 114 
inches), it is necessary to enlarge 
or project finished film. Color film 
is returned from the processing 
laboratory as mounted slides 
ready for us in a 2” x 2” pro- 
jector. Most schools have these 
projectors and they are easy to 
use. Hand-held slide viewers are 
available for a few dollars. 

Simply buying the most expen- 
sive camera you can is not always 
the best plan. If you lack expe- 
rience you may find it too com- 
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plex for your purposes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the novice will most 
likely do his best work with a less 
complicated, inexpensive camera. 
The grand prize winning picture 
of the recent Saturday Review 
World Travel Photo Contest was 
made in color with an inexpensive 
(less than $40.00) 35 mm camera. 

It is a good plan to get your 
camera and learn to use it before 
the trip begins. Popular photog- 
raphy magazines and camera 
shops are readily available 
sources of camera information. 

Once you have a camera you 
will be tempted by that very real 
photographic pitfall — gadgets. 
You will at once be confronted 
by a bewildering array of tripods, 
flash guns, reflectors, lens shades, 
filters, exposure meters, cable re- 
leases, range finders, and extra 
lenses—to mention only a few. 
Don’t be frightened. Remember, 
your first job is to learn to use 
your camera. It will take pictures 
just as it is. Get attachments only 
when you have learned to under- 
stand their function. 

Exposure meters are impor- 
tant, but they are as difficult to 








use properly as many cameras. 
Beginners can get good exposure 
results by following the instruc- 
tions packed with each roll of film 
or by using inexpensive card- 
board exposure guides. 


Pictures of What? 


As the how of camera operation 
becomes second nature, you will 
be able to concentrate on the more 
important problem of what to 
photograph. Keep in mind that 
the camera is only an extension 
of your vision. It will capture an 
instant of time at your bidding. 
Cameras, like paint brushes and 
typewriters, are significant only 
in terms of what is created with 
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|| ber letters of commendation. 
| But they are written 
|| because these same 
| parents have heard 
'| thru their children or 
from other sources 
that some things at 
| school are not as they 
| feel they should be. 
| Being a well-meaning 
| teacher, you hope that 
parents do approve of 
what happens at 





children. 


friends for the schools. 








after all. 


them. The difference between 
snapshots and effective photo- 
graphs will often be determined 
by your ability to see pictures in 
the world around you. 

Since your understanding of 
the places you visit will be re- 
flected in your photographs, learn 
as much as you can about these 
places before you start. Study 
published photographs to stimu- 
late your thinking about how and 
what you will photograph. Have 
a plan for the pictures you want 
to make. You may not be able to 
follow this plan, but thinking 
about it will increase your ability 
to see pictures as you travel. 

Certainly the most important 
part of any country are the 
people. Take time to know them. 
They should be an important part 
of your pictures. When making 
portraits of people, keep the back- 
ground in mind. This is especially 
important with the 35 mm cam- 


Don't Take Your Parents Letterally 


O YOU get letters from parents of your pupils? Do you write 
them? In many cases these letters are written to comment 
| upon the behaviour of children at school . . . and are based upon 
| incomplete knowledge of the facts. Letters of criticism outnum- 





school. Really they are the ones that provide the schools for their 


Your attempts to answer them by letter are not very satis- 
fying, are they? Many things cannot be explained that way and 
there is so much read between the lines. Perhaps there are better 
methods, ways which bring dividends of understanding and 


Personal conferences can answer and clear up so many mis- 
|| understandings and also give you the opportunity to know par- 
ents better. If you can meet them and talk to them, they may 
decide that you are not such an unfair or shortsighted person 


PR also means Parent Relations. 


President Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


R. C. WILLIAMS 








era which has a tendency to show 
backgrounds in great detail. 

As you take pictures keep in 
mind how you will use them later. 
What pictures will best tell the 
story you want to tell? After you 
have photographed such things as 
streets, buildings, and markets; 
move in for a closer look with 
your camera. Pictures of street 
signs, doorways, and store fronts 
will be valuable when you as- 
semble your photographs into a 
logical sequence after the trip. 

Take enough pictures. Be in a 
position to show only a selection 
of your pictures. No writer pub- 
lishes every word he writes and 
no photographer exhibits every 
picture. 

A camera will expand your 
travel experiences and certainly 
help preserve them. These sugges- 
tions will help you get started in 
the right direction. Have a won- 
derful trip! 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


OT too long ago, the Satur- 

day Evening Post ran a 
story on a migrant girl and her 
reaction to education and, in par- 
ticular, to teachers. The story 
highlighted how much a kind and 
thoughtful teacher can mean to a 
young migrant who must get her 
formal education on the “catch as 
catch-can”’ basis. 

This is the time of the year 
when certain communities in Wis- 
consin may expect the regular 
seasonal visit of migrant work- 
ers. Too often the communities 
visited make no more preparation 
to receive these citizens and their 
children than they do for the sea- 
sonal return flight of our feath- 
ered friends of the air. Feeding 
boxes, at least, are sometimes pro- 
vided for the birds. 

It is true that the presence of 
these migrants poses a problem. 
They remain in the community 
only a few months in the spring, 
summer, and fall for planting and 
harvesting certain agricultural 
crops. It is difficult to induct such 
rootless people into a community. 
Particularly it is difficult to work 
the children into our regular 
school programs. 


Steps to Solve Problem 


While Wisconsin does not have 
this migrant problem in as severe 
a form as some states, she has 
taken steps to do something about 
it. The State Migrant Committee 
of the Wisconsin Welfare Council 
has undertaken to coordinate the 
work of various groups which 
may contribute help on the mi- 
grant problem. As a result of co- 
operative effort the Curriculum 
Development Project for migrant 
children was set up near Waupun. 
A member of our department, 
William Kahl, helped in the plan- 
ning and supervision of the 
project. 
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Migrant children who receive their education on a 


“‘catch-as-catch-can”’ basis deserve every possible 


consideration for equal educational opportunity. 


“These Are the Children” 


The project secured the serv- 
ices of two capable teachers, Mar- 
ion Hull and Delores Brown, to 
conduct a special education pro- 
gram at Oak Center School near 
Waupun in the summer of 1953. 
Many organizations helped to 
finance the work. The objectives 
of the project were: 

1. To provide a meaningful and 
worthwhile educational experience 
for migrant children based upon 
their common needs and interests. 

2. To develop units of instructional 
materials which may be used in 
regular classrooms with migrant 
children. 

3. To determine the types of mate- 
rials which would more adequately 
meet the educational growth of the 
migrant child. 

4. To discover a potential contribu- 
tion which migrant children could 
make toward the enrichment of 


us 


schools in which they become 


active enrollees. 

5. To explore the possibilities of a 
summer education program which 
may be employed to fill in the gaps 
which migrancy has created in 
their school experiences. 


Techniques Learned 

Out of this pilot experiment in 
education for migrant children 
grew (1) techniques for handling 
language difficulties and (2) spe- 
cial learning materials useful for 
teaching migrant children. A very 
full and interesting bulletin re- 
port, These Are the Children,* 
describes the Curriculum Devel- 
opment Project. 

We quote from this challenging 
report: 


* Available by writing to our depart- 


Pe 


ment. 











Gerald has the brightest eyes and most cunning smile line around his eyes... . 


May, 1954 


























“Picture yourself outside the 
Oak Center rural school building 
near Waupun, peering thru a 
window at the summer-time class- 
room activities inside. You have 
been told that the children—some 
15 to 20 of them—are the sons 
and daughters of the migrant 
workers who are in the sugar beet 
fields. The children, you notice, 
are clean, neatly groomed and 
have eager expressions on their 
faces. 

“To your left, along a wall, is 
a black board and a map of the 
United States. Five children— 
you’d judge these to be the oldest 
group—face the blackboard; the 
teacher, Marion Hull, stands be- 
tween the line of children and the 
board. She is talking. A child’s 
hand goes up; he speaks. 

“To the right is another group 
of children—younger ones. They 
are sitting in chairs or on the 
floor as near as possible to De- 
lores Brown who is reading a 
story to them. They laugh in uni- 
son and follow avidly every word. 

“You have the impression that 
here, in Oak Center school, some 
important and successful learning 
is going on.” 

The over-all plan used was that 
of combining a teaching of lan- 
guage skill development with the 
children’s knowledge of geog- 
raphy into a teaching unit “Trav- 
elling We Go.” 

The teachers had many difficul- 
ties. Pupils, somewhat under 20 
in attendance, had to be sought 
out. Parents and children alike 
had to be interested. Nothing 
could be assumed for pupil back- 
ground. The children, for exam- 
ple, did not know the difference 
between the political subdivisions 
of state and city. 


Typical Pupil 


What were the pupils like? 
Here is how the teachers describe 
one of the children, called ficti- 
tiously for the story, Gerald. 

“Did you notice Gerald who is 
in Miss Hull’s group? He is the 
boy in the striped shirt that sat 
nearest the wall. Gerald has the 
brightest eyes and most cunning 
smile line around his eyes of any 
child imaginable. His skin is fair; 
his hair, medium brown. His last 
name in Spanish is as common as 
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Jones is in English, but he is ‘Ger- 
ald’ and wants to be called that. 
The night we went around to dif- 
ferent camps with a mobile T.B. 
unit, I] remember seeing Gerald. 
He hadn’t been to school for sev- 
eral days as he was working in 
the fields. Those bright eyes were 
dulled—the first time I had seen 
that. They were tired eyes, eyes 
that had been looking into the 
glare of the sun for many long 
hours. But he was still friendly 
and as vivacious as his fatigue 
would let him be. And the pride 
he had in speaking English! It 
was spoken with an accent and 
was often faulty in construction, 
but he would try first to say what 
he wanted to in English, Gerald 
and his family moved from the 
Waupun area to work in cucum- 
bers before our school classes con- 
cluded. Because his younger 
brother had left a pair of shoes 
in our school bus, we drove one 
evening to find the family. When 
we found the farm house in which 
they were living, we were hos- 
pitably welcomed. As we drove 
away, Gerald and Ricardo ran 
along the side of the car to wish 
us on our way. As we stopped to 
turn on the road, Gerald cried 
out, ‘Wait.’ He leaned down and 
picked up a pebble which he gave 
to me as a ‘Recuerdo’—souvenir. 
That is a custom deeply ingrained 
in Hispanic peoples, giving a 
keepsake to remember them by.” 





Teachers’ Opinions 

We like the way the teachers 
sum up the story of the group. 

“Yes, their story could be en- 
titled ‘the story of the have-nots.’ 
They have not a twelve-month 
home; they have not uninter- 
rupted schooling; they have not 
social acceptance; they have not 
economic security; they have not 
common community privileges. 
Their story could be sub-titled the 
story of the ‘futureless ones’ for 
it seems to me that the right mi- 
grant children are deprived of is 
the right to a future brighter 
than their present. 

“These children need desper- 
ately more of a feeling of inde- 
pendence than they now have. 
They are greatly dependent on 
the crew boss who makes deci- 
sions about crops they work in, 











when they move, how many be- 
longings they can have in the 
truck, and even when the truck 
goes into town for groceries or 
for a social gathering. The chil- 
dren need to realize that they are 
not singled out for special care, 
but that education and justice are 
principles which apply to all; 
they need to feel that there is an 
alternative way of life if they 
don’t choose to follow their 
father’s manual labor. 


“Symbolically, if the children 
could ever get to feel that they 
are ‘Americanos’ too, part of the 
victory would be won. So much of 
our hope for the improvement of 
ourselves and our society we base 
on education, believing that by 
using our intelligence and capa- 
bilities and by applying them in 
a trade or profession, we can con- 
tribute to the general welfare. 

“You see, the remaining chap- 
ters of these children’s lives are 
yet unwritten. Each of us can 
help write them by studying this 
problem, by counteracting gener- 
alized thinking, by assuming our 
share of these children’s educa- 
tion and their families’ social con- 
tacts. Yes, we can have a share 
in writing a few happy pages of 
the yet unwritten story. We can 
help change the title from ‘The 
story of the futureless ones’ to 
‘Future, Unlimited’.” 

It is true that summer school 
attendance such as the one de- 
scribed does not offer a satisfac- 
tory substitute for a regular sys- 
tematic school program. Equal 
educational opportunity for the 
migrant child requires more.’ Yet 
we must start somewhere with 
the pupils of the here and now. 
Who knows how much this “edu- 
cational experience on the wing” 
may mean to these young chil- 
dren. 

Do you have such children com- 
ing into your community? What 
happens to them? Are you willing 
to work with the State Migrant 
Committee in giving our seasonal 
children workers a part of their 
American heritage of equality of 
educational opportunity ? 

‘ Migrant children entering the school 
district during the regular school year 
are entitled to all school privileges of 
regular resident school children. 
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Comments by the Editor . . . 





WEA Committees at Work 


OUR WEA committees have been studying and 

investigating a variety of subjects affecting 
education and members of the association. Consid- 
eration of far-reaching, complex problems requires 
time and patience. It is not unusual for a com- 
mittee to weigh a subject or hear an individual’s 
problems for hours. Details of committee work can- 
not be given but a few topics upon which each has 
concentrated its attention this year may provide a 
general idea of their scope and interests. 


Council on Education: Last year it formulated 
A Charter for Public Education in Wisconsin which 
was presented to the convention. Now a Council 
sub-committee is translating it into specific legis- 
lative provisions. A study of teacher recruitment 
continues. Likewise, a serious look at increasing 
high school enrolments and resultant problems. 
The Council is also questioning the present conven- 
tion structure, state and sectional. 


International Relations: At its first meeting 
there was planning for the section at the conven- 
tion. The committee re-emphasizes the desirability 
of teaching foreign languages in the grades. 


Local Associations: Necessarily spends much 
time planning the two series of locals presidents 
meetings, agenda, special features, and details. It 
intends to prepare a pamphlet for. new presidents. 
Next task will be the arrangement of the program 
for local leaders at State College, Stevens Point, on 
September 10-11. 


Public Relations: Desirous of bringing the best 
PR techniques to local associations. Knowing that 
many local units had developed new approaches 


We Are 25,000 Now 


EMBERSHIP in WEA reached 25,000 early 

in April. Over 24,200 of these are regular full- 
time educators. Other memberships which have 
pushed the total to the astounding level are student 
and retired teachers. This constant increase is sig- 
nificant as proof of WEA drawing power. The pro- 
fession thus recognizes its influence and accom- 
plishments for teachers and education. Unquestion- 
ably, WEA has become the one organization within 
which and thru which the aspirations of Wiscon- 


the committee decided to send out a questionnaire 
to administrators and locals. The PR committee is 
gratified about the splendid response and descrip- 
tions of what has been done in this important field. 
The devices and projects are being tabulated and 
will be given statewide distribution. 

The committee members will continue to present 
those concise PR articles in the Journal. Your 
Editor has received requests from other magazines 
to reprint some of them. Proof of their high qual- 
ity. Constant improvement of PR practices is the 
aim of the committee. 


Retirement: Agreed that the basic objective in 
the 1955 Legislature should be to safeguard the 
contractual status of the teachers retirement sys- 
tem. Considering some way to correct the inequity 
arising from the ‘actuarial equivalency” feature. 
Will have conference with State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board about it. Direct attention and study to 
former bills 95S and 96S for possible further 
action. Following developments in Congress which 
affect retirement system. Authorized a retirement 
release in April. 


Welfare: After long study the committee has 
approved contract forms for administrators and 
teachers. Heard several teacher complaint cases. 
Regular attention to group insurance and possible 
modifications. Practically completed suggestions 
for content of Teachers Handbook. 


Executive Committee: The administrative or 
business committee which has broad, general pow- 
ers. Summaries of its actions appear in the Journal 
after meetings. 


sin educators may be fulfilled. In addition to the 
25,000 plus who hold membership 100 enjoy affilia- 
tion thru subscription to the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 

We often meet retired teachers who are unaware 
of the special $1 membership for them. Our read- 
ers can bestow a favor upon the retired teachers 
by informing them of the special, low rate. They 
like to keep in touch with educational doings and 
their former colleagues. 


Milwaukee School Bonds Approved 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Milwaukee city 
school administration and citizens for the 
heavy vote in approval of $18,000,000 bonds for 
school building construction. The presentation of 
facts, the support of the press, civic and other or- 
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ganizations on the crucial need for building expan- 
sion was, in our opinion, superb. The campaign 
showed wise, meticulous planning and results vin- 
dicated the forthright methods employed. Splen- 
didly done, Milwaukee! 


May, 1954 
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Retirement Committee to Press for Changes 


HE WEA Retirement Committee has given 

‘H serious consideration to numerous problems 

since last fall. Study of various aspects will con- 

tinue before presentations of its report to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

Members of the association will be interested to 

know that the committee has definitely decided to 


Odd Lot Department 


VER a million dollars in cash, pledges, and 
life membership dues have been contributed 
to the NEA Building Fund the goal for which is 5 
million. The WEA is supporting the Fund in every 
way. ... Nice to get those greetings from the 
happy gang at Hackneys in Atlantic City. Thanks! 


submit two bills to the 1955 Legislature. It will 
again attempt to repeal section 42.531. This was 
95, S. in the last session. The other will be a bill 
to correct the inequity now existent wnen mem- 
bers retire after more than 35 years of service 
under the guaranteed plans. 

Other bills on retirement will be decided later. 


... To those who have asked or may be wondering: 
I have no desire to reside permanently in the 
Southland. Too deeply rooted in Wisconsin the 
Beautiful, its people, its live spirit and its oppor- 
tunities for leisurely accomplishment and service. 





Statement Issued by the State Teachers Retirement Board 


HE State Teachers Retirement Board has re- 

ceived from their Actuary a review of the 
financial operation of the Annuity Reserve Fund 
since the new rates were established in 1942. This 
shows that in the various types of annuities there 
have been fewer deaths among annuitants than 
expected and therefore greater financial obligations 
to be met in the payment of annuities. This finan- 
cial loss has been more than offset by the amount 
which was included in the rates to meet such pos- 
sible losses and by excess interest earnings con- 
sisting of earnings at higher rates than the 3 per 
cent required and earnings on the funds in excess 
of required reserves. It was therefore decided that 
a new mortality table and new annuity rates should 
be adopted. This results in more favorable Life 
annuity rates for women at all ages above 50 and 
for men at all ages above 64, but a less favorable 
rate below these ages. This new table of annuity 
rates will take effect July 1, 1954, for all annuities 
issued on or after that date. 

The new rates for the Fifteen-Year Guaranteed 
Life annuities issued on or after July 1, 1954, are 
more favorable than the present rates and result in 
slightly increased Fifteen-Year Guaranteed Life 
annuities under the so-called ‘$2 per month plan” 
and “proportion of salary plan” for women retir- 
ing at age 66 or earlier and for men at all ages. 

It was also discovered that the annuity rates in 
effect since February 1, 1942, on the Fifteen-Year 
Guaranteed Life annuities were not fully consistent 
with the rates on life annuities and a surplus in 
the Annuity Reserve Fund had resulted from this 
variation. This gain with excess interest on the 
reserves for these annuities has been sufficient to 
make it possible to declare a 414 per cent dividend 
on all Fifteen-Year Guaranteed Life annuities 
granted between February 1, 1942, and June 30, 
1954. The Board cannot guarantee that this divi- 
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dend will be continued but hopes that it may be 
possible to continue it. 

The new rates for Fifteen-Year Guaranteed Life 
annuities are consistent with those for Life annu- 
ities. 

Present members of the System who are not 
retired should remember that decreases in interest 
earnings or continued increases in longevity may 
make it necessary in the future, as in the past, 
to change the annuity rates. The review and deter- 
mination of these rates are obligations placed by 
State law upon the Retirement Board. 


WISCONSIN STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
MONTHLY ANNUITIES PURCHASED BY $1000 
(Men—Alpha 1949 3% Male—adjusted % year older) 
(Women—Alpha 1949 3% Female—adjusted 2 years older) 
(Effective July 1, 1954) 

15 Yr. Guaranteed 
Life Annuity 





Life Annuity 


Age Men Women Men Women 
50 4.84 4.45 4.62 4.35 
51 4.95 4.54 4.70 4.43 
52 _ 5.06 4.64 4.78 4.51 
53 5.18 4.74 4.87 4.59 
54 5.30 4.86 i 4.95 4.68 
55 5.44 4.97 5.04 4.77 
56 5.58 5.10 5.13 4.87 
57 5.73 5.24 5.23 4.97 
58 5.89 5.38 5.32 5.07 
59 6.06 5.53 5.42 5.17 
60 _« 6.24 5.70 5.52 5.28 
61 _. 6.42 5.88 5.62 5.39 
62 _. 6.63 6.07 5.72 5.50 
63 _ 6.85 6.27 5.82 5.61 
64 7.08 6.49 5.91 5.72 
65 7.33 6.73 6.01 5.83 
66 7.60 6.98 6.10 5.94 
67 7.89 7.26 6.19 6.05 
68 8.20 7.55 6.27 6.16 
69 . 8.53 7.87 6.36 6.25 
|| A 8.22 6.44 6.35 


Quarterly annuities specified but omitted here. 








Wisconsin Educators Take Part 
In NEA Conference at Minneapolis 


OME 800 educators and lay 

participants from the Mid- 
west considered at the Regional 
Conference in Minneapolis, April 
12-15, the timely theme, “Work- 
ing Together for Better Teaching 
in These Times.” After thorough 
discussion they concluded that a 
sound approach to educational 
fundamentals requires a continu- 
ous study of society and its prob- 
lems. Among those participating 
were approximately 100 educa- 
tors from Wisconsin. 

The three-day session, the sec- 
ond of its kind, was sponsored by 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, its several departments, and 
the educational associations of II- 
linois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisccnsin. The first re- 
gional conference of educators, 
held at Toledo, Ohio, in 1951, 
proved successful as an experi- 
ment in group conferences involv- 
ing representatives of all school 
levels and subject fields working 
together on problems of common 
interest pertaining to the total 
school program. The Minneapolis 
meeting followed a similar pat- 
tern. 

During the general session edu- 
cational topics of major interest 
were discussed by leading author- 
ities and during the group meet- 
ings everyone had the opportu- 
nity to make his contribution to- 
ward the total program under 
consideration. 


Keynote Speakers 


To set the keynote of the con- 
ference, Alice V. Keliher, profes- 
sor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, and Hollis L. Caswell, 
dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, presented the is- 
sues in education. Dr. Keliher 
whose topic was “The Impact of 
These Times on Children’, enu- 
merated the pressures under 
which the children today are 
living. 

“Grave uncertainties which af- 
fect adults today are communi- 
cated to children who are stetho- 
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scopic in sensing parental stress 
and strain,” declared Miss Keli- 
her. “Alleged increase in adoles- 
cent disturbances, delinquency, 
and vandalism are products of 
more mature awareness of the 
lack of the sense of the future.” 

While unexpressed fears are 
common and may be pinned to 
anything that releases them, the 
healthy way to live is to express 
feelings, talk them out, and not 
let them fester, urged Miss Keli- 
her. Disrupted family relations 
are also a great cause of concern 
because of the impact on the 
minds of children. 

Hollis L. Caswell, speaking on 
“What Are Fundamentals for 
Children and Young People in 
These Times” declared: 

“Educational fundamentals can 
be determined with assurance and 
attained with certainty only as 
teachers know our society and its 
values, its resources, and its po- 
tentialities at each stage of devel- 
opment. ... But in the final anal- 
ysis, success or failure rests in 
the hands of classroom teachers. 
If they see the goals, if they un- 
derstand what is at stake, if they 


tors and laymen. Walter W. Cook, 
dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, main- 
tained that ‘‘the curriculum poli- 
cies of the modern school have 
three purposes: to provide flexi- 
bility of requirements in order 
that the potential unskilled la- 
borer and the potential research 
physicist will not be held for the 
same requirements, to free the 
teacher to plan for the welfare 
and optimum development of the 
individual pupils, and to broaden 
the curriculum sufficiently to rec- 
ognize the reward and great vari- 
ety of combinations of aptitudes 
and interests of students.” 

The layman’s point of view was 
expressed by Myron W. Clark, 
state commissioner of agriculture 
of Minnesota. He urged teachers 
to give children a philosophy of 
life and teach them the purpose 
and knowledge of responsibility 
and the appreciation of their 
country. 

A panel discussion under the 
léadership of John Guy Fowlkes, 
dean of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, contrib- 
uted the points of view of several 
educators and laymen. 


Cooperation with Parents 
E. T. McSwain, dean of the 


School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, presented the 


Four days of lively discussion by 800 Midwest 


delegates about the means of “‘Working Together 


for Better Teaching in These Times’’ will furnish 


topics for consideration in hundreds 


of communities during the next school year. 


have the skill in guiding children, 
that which is best will be done. 
This may seem a great deal to 
ask of a teacher, and indeed it 
is. Yet it is achievement of this 
ideal, to some degree at least, that 
lifts teaching out of the humdrum 
job of a taskmaster to the level 
of high artistry.” 


Defining Purpose 

At the second general session 
the topic, “What the Schools Are 
Attempting to Do in These 
Times,” was analyzed by educa- 


challenge to educators to do bet- 
ter in “Teaming Up with Parents 
and Citizens,” in his address be- 
fore the conference dinner ses- 
sion on April 13. He emphasized 
that the public misunderstanding 
of the schools is due to the lack 
of information about the schools. 
“The schools belong to the people. 
All members of the community as 
citizens have an obligation to be 
informed about an_ institution 
that affects the living and learn- 
ing of all the children and youth 
in the community. 


May, 1954 
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“Conditions in the next few 
decades indicate the urgent need 
for laymen and school people to 


‘gain a better understanding of 


the function of democratic educa- 


tion in preparing children and 


youth for the requirments of citi- 
zenship in a thermonuclear and 
global interdependent age.” 


A joint dinner of all delegates 
of the NEA Conference with the 
Minnesota Schoolmen who were 
in session at the University of 
Minnesota was the feature of the 
evening meeting of April 14. 


School Public Relations 


William A. Early, president of 
NEA addressed the group on the 
subject, “School Public Relations 
for These Times.” To emphasize 
the importance of school public 
relations he maintained that ‘‘the 
cornerstone of democracy is an 
educated intelligent citizenry. It 
should be the business of every 
citizen of the land to see to it that 
our youth receive those educa- 
tional experiences which will in- 
crease their efficiency as members 
of a democratic society. Any man 
or woman who deliberately 
starves the youth of the land of 
their educational experiences is 
an enemy of the country. It is the 
role of every teacher, administra- 
tor, and board member to see to 
it that the people of the commu- 
nity realize the tremendous 
amount of training and knowl- 
edge necessary to be a successful 
teacher, administrator or school 
board member. The placing of un- 
trained personnel in teaching po- 
sitions can be compared to using 
quack doctors and shyster law- 
yers in their professions. The 
lowering of standards for the 
teaching profession will not in- 
crease the supply of teachers but 
will increase the shortage, for 
status and salary are lowered 
whenever standards are lowered 
in any way.” 

Mrs. Billie Davis, author of the 
Saturday Evening Post article, “I 
Was a Hobo Kid,” was the sec- 
ond principal speaker for the 
evening program. Mrs. Davis, in 
narrative style, presented a dra- 
matic story of her life in hobo 
jungles and, whenever opportu- 
nity offered, attending school for 
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various lengths of time in many 
places. She paid great tribute to 
the teachers of our public schools 
who understood her situation and 
gave her the chance for an edu- 
cation along with others girls and 
boys. With bits of philosophy 
ideas of pedagogy, and spots of 
humor sprinkled thruout her ad- 
dress she unfolded her story of 
a child in hoboland to a lecturer 
in demand by state and national 
educational associations. In de- 
fense of public education against 
its attackers she said, “It has 
come to be expected of me to tell 
stories about my life as a hobo, 
and indeed, since I am not a pro- 
fessional educator, I have nothing 
more to offer except a personal 
true-life story from the viewpoint 
of a pupil, of how the public 
schools of America contribute to 
rich, happy, constructive living.” 


Meeting the Challenge 

The final session featured I. 
James Quillen, dean of the School 
of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Willard E. Givens, re- 
tired executive secretary of the 
NEA. Dean Quillen said, “If 
American schools are to continue 
to meet the challenge of our 
times, we must have a strong edu- 
cational profession and sound 
public support . . . As teachers, 
we need to help the public under- 
stand more fully that education 
is essential to the free way of 
life. . . . The school, the faculty, 
the church, and all community 
agencies concerned with children 
and youth need to work together 
to build the kind of education that 
can meet threats of totalitarian- 
ism at home and abroad and pro- 
vide the fullest development of 
the individual, sound moral char- 
acter, good citizenship, and the 
most wholesome human relations 
possible in a changing and 
troubled world.” 


Dr. Given concluded the confer- 
ence with “The Challenge to Each 
Teacher.” In part he said: ‘Hav- 
ing had the opportunity and pri- 
vilege of traveling twice around 
the world and of studying the ed- 
ucational problems in more than 
30 countries, I am convinced that 
the extension of educational op- 
portunity to the people of the 


world—52 per cent of whom are 
illiterate—is still our chief prob- 
lem... . Democracy and education 
alike have respect for the individ- 
ual. Democracy strengthens the 
individual by requiring much of 
him. Democratic institutions de- 
rive their just powers thru serv- 
ice to the individual. Thru the 
achievements of individuals, the 
democratic process maintains the 
solidarity of the group and lifts 
the group to higher planes of civ- 
ilization. Only by the attainment 
of full mental and spiritual ma- 
turity by each of its members can 
a democracy create the conditions 
for its own success.” 


Plan of Organization 

To secure participation by 
everyone, Lyle Ashby, NEA as- 
sistant secretary for professional 
relations and director of the con- 
ference, arranged for discussion 
groups on the opening day of the 
meeting of not more than 25 dele- 
gates each to consider “Educa- 
tional Objectives of Our Times.” 
“Experiencing Sharing Groups” 
was another principal feature of 
the conference. In all, 25 areas of 
education were discussed in 
groups of about 25 each ranging 
in subject matter from “‘Teaching 
Reading” to “Working with Par- 
ents and Citizens in Developing 
and Interpreting the School Pro- 
gram.” 

Thirty “This Is the Way We Do 
It” presentations were scheduled, 
11 of which were reports from 
Wisconsin educators who had de- 
veloped some project or technique 
of teaching which was considered 
exceptional. Special projects re- 
ported on were: ‘Don’t Be Afraid 
of Science,” Mildred Recht, Mil- 
waukee; ‘‘Expanding Under- 
standings and Appreciation of 
Different Religions as a Basic 
Need for Improved Community 
Living,” Howard Fredricks, La 
Crosse; “Education for Citizen- 
ship,” Frank W. Grunseth, Elk- 
horn; “Child Adjustment Survey 
for Fifth Grade,” S. J. Paynter, 
Wausau; “How the Teachers of 
Sauk County Use the Newspaper 
as a Tool of Learning,” Kurt R. 
Schoenoff, Baraboo; “A Campus 
School Experiment with an Un- 

(Turn to page 20) 
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NEA in Action 


NEA Will Be in New 
York, June 27-July 2 


HE Big Town will be host to 

the Ninety-Second Annual 
Convention of NEA. New York is 
naturally a traveler’s high spot. 
This, together with adequate 
meeting facilities, points to a pos- 
sible attendance of 20,000. Gen- 
eral sessions and the Representa- 
tive Assembly will meet in famous 
Madison Square Garden. There 
will be commercial exhibits. Dele- 
gates will have the unusual oppor- 
tunity of attending some section 
meetings in the attractive United 
Nations Assembly Hall. 

Well-known speakers include 
John Foster Dulles, Sec’y. of 
State; Dag Hammarskjold, Sec’y.- 
General of the United Nations; 
Ralph Bunche; Grayson Kirk, 
president Columbia University, 
formerly of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity; Billie (“I Was a Hobo Kid’’) 
Davis; Mayor Robert Wagner, 
and Robert Moses, famous New 
York city planner. A_ colorful 
pageant to be presented by the 
city school personnel reminds us 
of the splendid hospitality pro- 
vided for NEA conventioners 
when it met there in 1938. 

Vesper service in Manhattan 
Center Sunday afternoon opens 
the convention. Monday is re- 
served for meetings of depart- 
ments with an evening general 
session. The first Representative 
Assembly is scheduled for 10:00 
a.m. Tuesday and the final session 
for 8:00 p.m. Friday. 


Wisconsin Breakfast 

Wisconsin delegates (state and 
others) will conduct their re- 
quired Tuesday meeting at a 
breakfast. This will be in the 
Washington Room of Hotel Stat- 
ler at 7:30 a.m. State Director 
S. R. Slade presides at the busi- 
ness part of the combination func- 
tion. It is emphasized the break- 
fast meeting is for all Wisconsin 
delegates regardless of the asso- 
ciation they represent. 

Advance reservations must be 
made. Hotels demand them. You 
may bring guests but do not fail 
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to make reservations with O. H. 
Plenzke, Executive Secretary, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, Wis- 
consin, well in advance. 


Wisconsin Headquarters 


WEA will maintain a Wiscon- 
sin Headquarters room at Hotel 
New Yorker. We have been as- 
signed Room 541 which will be 
opened Sunday forenoon. Dele- 
gates are asked to register there. 
It is the place to get information 
and meet friends. Call often. 


NEA CONFERENCE ... 
Continued from page (19) 
Wentland, Woodruff; “The Func- 
tioning of the Multiple Period 
Program on the Junior High 
School Level,” James Stoltenberg, 

Merrill. 

The NEA Area Conference 
Committee which prepared the 
plans for the entire session had 
representatives from the seven 
states. Those from Wisconsin 
who were members of the plan- 
ning committee were Leslie W. 
Johnson, Superior; S. R. Slade, 
Wausau; Alma Therese Link, 
Oshkosh; Harris Russell, Racine; 
and O. H. Plenzke, Madison. 

To aid and encourage the con- 
ference, the WEA Representative 
Assembly last November appro- 


NEA Honor Roll 


N APRIL 15, R. B. Marston, 
director of membership of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, released the list of Wiscon- 


sin school systems which have re- . 


ported 100 per cent membership 
in the NEA since March 9. “We 
are proud of the membership rec- 
ord established by these schools 
and school systems,” remarks Mr. 
Marston. Some of these have been 
on the NEA Honor Roll continu- 
ously for many years. The year 
when they began this perfect rec- 
ord is indicated. 


Cities 
ERT sz eS an shld ey, ee on Doo 1944 
Coin DIG: = 2a22-25 coe 1949 
ICU URI cai 0 oh are 1936 
foe: |, anor see Sereeemees cy me, enh 1949 
OR tees ean ee 1943 
Schools 
Appleton, High Sch. ~--______-_ 1942 
Appleton, McKinley Grade _____ 1942 
Dane County, Rockdale _________ 1951 
Marathon County Joint Sch. Dist. 

INO. L, SehOnele: =.---52405..% 1950 
Milwaukee, Townsend St. Sch. ___ 1952 
Polk County, Balsam Lake _____ 1947 
SE) Cs Arce ee eee 1950 
Clear Wake 25 Fun b ee anes 1951 
Raeme, Garfield Sch. ......... 1949 
Racine, James Elem. Sch. ____-_ 1949 
Racine, Jefferson Sch, ____------ 1949 
Racine, Henry Mitchell Elem. __ 1938 
Racine, Theo. Roosevelt Sch. _-_ 1949 
Racine, Stephen Bull Sch, ------ 1949 
Racine, Winslow Sch. ~___-----~- 1938 
Watertown, Douglas Sch. __---_ 1943 
Wauwatosa, Roosevelt Sch. _____ 1930 


Winnebago County, Winneconne_ 1953 





priated $2,500 to help pay part 
of the expenses of the Wisconsin 
delegates. 


WEA Delegates to New York City—1954 


June 27-July 2 


Teaching Position 
_ Elem. Principal —_ 
_ H. S. Teacher __- 


Name 
Allen Anderson - 
Lois Campbell 
Ellen Case __- 
Robert Fisler ______ Teacher __ 
Harriet Glattly ____ 
Clifford Larson ____ Co. Supt. —___- 
Alma Therese Link. H. S. Teacher _ 
F. J. MacLachlan __ City Supt. ____- 


__ Jr. H. S. Teacher__ 
Emma Erickson __— Elem. Principa! ___ 
Co. Supv. Techn. __ 
_ Courthouse, Wautoma 


Lloyd Moseng _____ 


Eldor Moede ______ 
Earl Nelson —___--_ 
O. H. Plenzke —____ 
Irna Rideout ______ 
Edgar Rosenthal ___ 
Henry Rowe - 
Clyde Shields ______ 
S. R. Slade — 


Pres., WEA, Jr. 

H. 'S. Teacher __ 
City Sapt,. _....._ 
Teacher ___- ae 
Exec. Sec’y., WEA 
Jr. H. S. Teacher_ 
Elem. Principal __ 


. Elem. Principal __ 


Sr. H. S. Principal 


_ State NEA Direc- 


H. 8S. 


tor, Jr. 
Prin, . 


Address 
Public Schools, Washburn 
6207—7th Ave., Kenosha 
719 N. 35th St., Milwaukee 
234 S. 11th St., La Crosse 
Wis. ‘State Coll., River Falls 
2730 Kendall Ave., Madison 


453 Jackson Dr., Oshkosh 


_ Public Schools, Park Falls 


1024 Illinois St., Racine 

Public Schools, Oconto Falls 
403 Chicago St., Racine 

404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 
125 W. Ave., S., La Crosse 
7841 W. Central St., Milwaukee 
1125 La Salle St., Beloit 

127 S. Grand Ave., Waukesha 


Jr. H. S., Wausau 
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Zodtner, Janesville, 
Wins Distinguished 
Service Award, 1954 


Took Leadership in Drive 

for School Bond Issue 

Harlan H. Zodtner, Janes- 
ville school board member, 
received the Distinguished 
Service Award for 1954 from 
the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation and National School 
Service Institute. The certifi- 
cate was presented at the 
banquet of school boards and 
administrators at Milwau- 
kee, Mar. 25. Selection was 
made by the WEA Executive 
Committee from a list of | 
nominees from local associa- | 
tiuns. 

Mr. Zodtner holds Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University and 
taught in Janesville High 
School for 7 years. From 
1926-388 he did astrophysical 
work with Smithsonian Insti- | 





tute in California, South | 
America, and Egypt. He also | 
served as Director of Solar 
Radiation Station in Chile. 
Presently Mr. Zodtner is Di- 
rector of Technical Research 
at Parker Pen Co. 

Mr. Zodtner ‘has served 
continuously on the board of | 
education since 1946, having 
held the vice-presidency and | 
presidency. His outstanding 
leadership was demonstrated 
as chairman of the building | 
and grounds committee dur- | 
ing which a bond issue of | 
$3,750,000 for a new high 
school was approved by the 
voters. Besides his meritori- | 
ous and time-consuming) 
school board work Mr. Zodt- 
ner is active in civic affairs. | 


pe ‘Teuhen Plan | 


Conference in Delaware | 


Nell Wilcoxen, president of | 
the NEA Department of | 
Classroom Teachers, an- 
nounces that the 11th annual 
Classroom Teachers National | 
Conference will be 
the University of Delaware, | 
Newark, Del. 

The conference, scheduled | 
for July 5-16, will be spon- 


lin rural 


| Welfare, thru the Office 








HARLAND H. ZODTNER 





NEA & WEA Plan Rural 


Education Conference 


More than 4,000 educators, | 
representatives of organiza- | 
tions, and others interested | 
education are ex-| 
pected to attend the 1954 | 
National Conference on Rural | 
Education in Washington, | 


iD. C., Oct. 4-6. 


The conference is spon- 
sored by the National Edu- 
cation Association thru its 


| Department of Rural Educa- | 
ition. The U. S. Department 


and | 
of | 


Education, will act as asso- 


of Health, Education 


|ciate sponsor. The WEA will 


have a planning committee | 


|named to cooperate with the | 


officers of the national or- 


ganization. 
Result of Conference 

“The 1944 conference fo- 
cused public opinion on cru- 
cial needs and issues in rural 
education and gave powerful | 
impetus to a new public in- 
terest in it,” Howard A. 
Dawson, executive secretary | 
of the NEA department of | 
rural education, said in ex- | 
plaining the purpose of the | 
conference. 

The Ninth Annual NEA | 
Conference of Country and 
Rural Area Superintendents 





| is scheduled to meet in Wash- 


ington, D. C. Oct. 1-2. Mem- | 
bers of the County Superin- | 


participate in the National | 
Conference on Rural Educa- | 
tion. 

Inquiries and suggestions 


“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility” 
Is Theme for American Education Week 


Pres. Moseng Appoints | 
Convention Committees | 


President Moseng has ap- 
pointed the three committees 
whose duties relate to the 
annual convention. 


Resolutions 


State College, La 
chairman 
Robert Ostrander, Ellsworth 
Amanda Johnson, Viroqua 
Al Moldenhauer, Stoughton 
Evelyn Schuh, Cudahy 
Jessa Carpenter, Columbus 


Crosse, 


| Margaret Griffith, Neenah 


Credentials 
B. T. Webster, Seneea, chair- 
man 
Bessie Carter, Madison 
Cecelia Kranzfelder, Chip- 
pewa Falls 
Mabel Tuhus, Stoughton 
Harold Wiesner, Manitowoc 


Necrology 
Frank J. Splitek, Kenosha, 
chairman 
tachel Jones, Portage 
Vivian Marsh, Sheboygan 


The Resolutions Commit- 
tee meets in September to 
prepare its report. Any mem- 
bers desiring to submit pro- 
posals for consideration may 
send them to the chairman 
or to the WEA office. 


League College Holds 
Study Confab, New York 


League College, the annual 
10-day study conference spon- 
sored by the National League 


|of Teachers Associations, will 


be held at the University of 
Syracuse at Chautauqua, 
New York, July 5-16. Virgil 
Rogers, dean of the School 
of Education, is director of 
the Conference, reports Mol- 
lie Leopold of Milwaukee, 
president of the National 


held at | tendents’ group will also | League. 


The theme, “Inter-group 
Relations,” will offer much 
to those who are sensitive to 
community and world condi- 


sored jointly by the NEA De- | concerning the 1954 confer-| tions and to educational out- 


partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the University of 


Department of Rural Educa- | 


|} ence may be sent to the NEA | Jgoks. 


Two graduate or under- 


Delaware, with John A. Per- | tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, | graduate credits may be se- 


(Turn to page 22) | 
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WEA and NEA Officials Urge 
Early Preparation for Week 


Plan early for American 
Education Week, Nov. 7-13, 
is the advice of WEA 
NEA officials. The general 
theme this “Good 


and 


year is 


; _ | Schools Are Your Responsi- 
Rexford Mitchell, Wisconsin | 


bility.” Information has been 
sent to state and local lead- 
ers by the NEA which give 


many planning suggestions. 
Included among the recom- 
mendations are suggestions 


to work with other cooperat- 
ing agencies in the commu- 
nity and to develop activities 
which have proved successful 
in previous years. 

American Education Week 
has been observed annually 
since 1921 when it was estab- 
lished by joint action of the 
NEA and the American Le- 
gion. It has always been ob- 
served “for the purpose of 
informing the public of the 
accomplishments and the 
needs of the public schools 
and to secure the coopera- 
tion and support of the pub- 
lic in meeting these needs.” 
In addition to the NEA and 
the American Legion, the 
U. S. Office of Education and 
the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are co- 
sponsors. 

Topics for Week 

The daily topies are: 

Nov. 7—Ideals to Live By 

Nov. 8—Teachers for To- 
morrow 

Nov. 9—Investing in Good 
Schools 
Nov. 10—Working Together 
for Good Schools 
Nov. 11—Effective Citizen- 
ship 

Nov. 12—Teaching the Fun- 
damentals Today 

Nov. 13—How 
Your Schools? 


Are 


Good 


Press releases and reports 
to the WEA office indicate 
that an increasing number 
of school systems are observ- 
ing American Education 
Week which brings parents 
and others interested in pub- 
lie education into the schools. 
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lrene Larson Elected 
Head of Northeastern 


Irene Larson, director of 
elementary education in the 
Green Bay Public Schools, 
was elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association at the 
annual convention of the or- 
ganization held this year at 
Appleton, Apr. 9. She has 
been vice president during 
the past year and succeeds 
Eldor Moede of Oconto Falls. 
Mary Jane McDonald of 
Fond du Lac was named vice 
president, and Kenneth 
Peterson of Neenah was re- 
elected treasurer. Francis 
Sundberg of Green Bay is 
secretary, an appointive 


office. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Policy for the organization 
was determined by the adop- 
tion of the resolutions pro- 
posed by the _ Resolutions 
Committee: 

1. Reaffirmed faith in our 
system of free public educa- 
tion and urged that “young 
people have freedom to learn 
from competent teachers who 
are free to teach.” 


2. Declared that the best 





| guaranteed by present law.’ 





interests of Wisconsin school | 


children require a qualified 
and certified teacher in every 
classroom and urged the co- 
operative effort of all citizens 
to aid in the improvement of 
the teaching profession in or- 
der to attract competent 
young people. Urged also the 
promotion of Future Teach- 
ers of America in every high 
school. 


3. Expressed disappoint- 
ment in the failure of the 
1953 Wisconsin Legislature 
to restore contractual rights 
to teachers in their retire- 
ment system by repeal of 
Sec. 42.531 of the Wisconsin 
Statutes. Reaffirmed _ belief 
that local retirement systems 
best serve the requirements 
of the teaching profession. If 
state retirement systems are 
integrated with federal social 
security provision, teachers 
“should have unconditional 
assurance that the total re- 
tirement benefits will not be 
reduced below those now 
> 
Urged enactment of HR 5180 
now before Congress which 
provides for exemption of 
$1,500 of income of all re- 
tired persons from federal in- 
come tax in addition to indi- 
vidual exemptions. 


4, Urged lay participation 





in many phases of school 
planning. 

5. Commended the 1953 
Legislature for making a be- 
ginning in educational tele- 
vision and urged the estab- 
lishment of a statewide tele- 
vision network for educa- 
tional purposes. 

6. Supported the principles 
involved in school reorgani- 
zation based on a thorough 
study as to the proper or- 
ganized unit. 

7. Favored coverage of all 
school pupils with insurance 
and commended the WIAA 
Benefit Plan. 

8. Considered the improve- 
ment of world understanding 
a major responsibility of the 
schools today. 


CLASSROOM ... 
(Continued from page 21) 
kins, president of the Univer- 
sity, and Nell Wilcoxen and 
Hilda Maehling, president 
and executive secretary re- 
spectively of the Department, 
acting as directors. The pro- 
gram itself will be developed 
around the theme “Today’s 





Teaching — Tomorrow’s 
World.” 
The group will meet in 


general session each morning 
to hear outstanding leaders 
in education present impor- 








tant phases of classroom in- 
struction and professional or- 
ganization activities. An im- 
portant feature of these 
morning meetings will be 
the discussion period which 
will follow the presentation. 
Those interested in the 
conference may secure reg- 
istration blanks and addi- 
tional information by writ- 
ing to the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


LEAGUE COLLEGE .. 
(Continued from page 21) 
cured. Approximate cost of 
$66 will include tuition, fees, 
and lodging. Meals (not in- 
cluded) are served in res- 

taurants and cafeterias. 


“Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to combine at moder- 
ate cost a fine educational 
and recreational program on 
Chautauqua Lake, an ideal 
center for summer study,” 
urges Miss Leopold. Chau- 
tauqua provides a cultural 
setting of richness. Sym- 
phony concerts, opera, sum- 
mer theater, lectures and wa- 
ter sports are among the 
leisure time possibilities. 

Make application now with 
Mollie Leopold, 4418 North 





26th Street, Milwaukee. 

















by Breed and Rogers 





SPELLING 


The First Core-Vocabulary Speller! 


* Functional Spelling 

* A Basic Core Vocabulary 

* Spelling Readiness 

* Correlation of Spelling and Reading 
* A Modernized Phonics Program 


bw EXPANDED EDITION 
My Word Book 


@ FOR YOUR EXPANDED ENROLLMENTS AND EXPANDED 
CURRICULUM WE RECOMMEND THE EXPANDED SERVICES OF 
THIS NEW MY WORD BOOK WITH ITS EMPHASIS ON A 
REAL LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM, THE CORE OF WHICH IS 


* Individualized Spelling Levels 


*% Semantics 


* Dictiorary Readiness 
* Dictionary Training 
* Dual Attractiveness 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Wisconsin Representatives: RANDALL R. PARKER, R.R. 2, Box 196, Hartford, Wisconsin 
EARL L. ANDERSON, Richland Center, Wisconsin 
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FTA Chooses Officers 
At Oshkosh Convention 


_ The second annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association 
of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica was held at Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, Apr. 
23-24. Eight chapters from 
the various colleges and Uni- 
versity in our state were in 
attendance. 

Jenny Sue Garnett from 
Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, was elected pres- 
ident for the coming year. 
Hestor Nelson of Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, 
was made vice president, 
Betty Davis of the host chap- 
ter at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, was chosen 
secretary with Audrey Win- 
del of the River Falls chap- 
ter as treasurer. Hardean 
Peterson of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
and H. C. Weinlick, locals 
consultant of the WEA, were 
selected as the advisors. 
These people also represent 
the Executive Committee of 
the organization. 

Jenny Sue Garnett, the 
new president, was given the 
honor of representing 
State FTA at the national 
meeting in New York in con- 





TODAY’S BEST 
BUY IN TRAVEL 
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the | 


nection with the annual NEA | 
convention. | 
Earl Hutchinson, princi- 


pal of the Campus School at 
Oshkosh, was the main 


speaker at the Friday eve- | 


ning banquet. He urged the 
members of the association 
to think clearly and for 
themselves when they be- 
come teachers. Originality 
and common sense are the 
two important ingredients of 
good teachers. 


Glen Eye from the School 
of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, was the speaker 
at the closing luncheon. In 
his talk he told of the “Ex- 
citements in Teaching.” 


Schools Represented 


Alma Link, an Executive 
Committee member of the 
WEA, installed the officers at 
the final session. Hardean 
Peterson of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
spoke on the importance of 


| teachers, 


The following colleges 
were represented at the an- 
nual meeting: Eau Claire, 
Oshkosh, River Falls, Stevens 
Point, Marian College of 
Fond du Lac, Beloit College, 


|and the Juneau and Sheboy- 


gan County Normal Schools. 


GREYHOUND 








Now Available 


@ WORKING TOGETHER 
@ EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 


The first books in the New Follett 
Unified Social Studies Series 
Send today for copies ON APPROVAL 


of these two comprehensive new textbooks! 
Each contains many colorful illustrations, 
helpful special features, the latest facts and 
information. WORKING TOGETHER is 
a 3rd grade text on community living. 
EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD—for 
5th grade—combines the history and geog- 


raphy of the Western Hemisphere. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1257 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 








Here’s your 


complete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low p 


are all included on a Greyhound Exp 
Paid Tour. You go where you want t 


cation tours like these: 


your home. U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to ch 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


full-color map 
Name 
Address 

City & State 


| would like special 
information on a tour to: 


rice 


by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight-seeing 


ense- 
0 go, 


for as long as you like, at a cost you know 
in advance. Choose from hundreds of va- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 4 days . - $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 

3 days, 5 meals . oe 6 « & &@ 48.50 
NEW YORK CITY, 5days . 2. 2 « « 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 

8 days, from New York oe &@ 2 « = 2 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 

11 days, from Jacksonville . . 79.10 
CHICAGO, 3deys . . « « « « 15.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

days, from Seattle . . « « 28.15 

SAN FRANCISCO, 4 doys . 18.50 


To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare from 


ange. 


—ST-5-54 
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Frances Jelinek Retires 


Frances Jelinek, prominent Milwau- 
kee classroom teacher, will retire at 
the end of the current school year. 
Miss Jelinek has been a leader in local, 
state, and national educational organi- 
zations for many years. This dynamic, 
courageous teacher devoted practically 
all of her professional career to the 
Ninth St. School. For years she was 
president of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Assn., a member of the NEA Tenure 
Committee, and also on the Milwaukee 
Teachers Pension Board. In 1936 Miss 
Jelinek was: president of the Wisconsin 
Education Association and we recall a 
year of pleasant associations in her 
official capacity. Teachers generally 
owe much to her for her continuous 
and fruitful work in their behalf. 


Watson Appoints Bassford 

George Bassford, former city super- 
intendent in Ashland, has been ap- 
pointed county superintendent by State 
Supt. Watson to succeed David Kenyon 
who resigned some time ago. 


New School at Waupun 

Waupun proudly opened its new 
Washington Elementary School on Feb. 
27 when 1,500 people had their first 
look. Situated on a 9-acre plot it was 
planned by a committee of lay and 
professional people for community 


THE SPOTLIGHT 


ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 





needs. It is a 14 classroom ranch type 
building with offices, teachers lounge, 
library, and music rooms. Kitchen facil- 
ities, showers, and adequate storage 
space are provided. The music room is 
completely isolated. 

Kindergarten rooms have floor-to- 
ceiling windows. Classrooms have built- 
in, and movable storage units with in- 
dividual sinks and bubblers. Each has 
outlets for TV, radio, and intercom- 
munication phone for home bound handi- 
capped children. The entire building 
has many new features showing the 
modern phases of construction. 

Boards contemplating construction 
will find it worthwhile to inspect new 
buildings such as Waupun has built. 


Driver Education Assn. Formed 


The Wisconsin Driver Education As- 
sociation has come into being with the 
adoption. of a constitution and its pro- 
visions for officers and purposes. As 
the teaching of driver education has 
expanded there has been an increased 
recognition of the need for a profes- 
sional organization to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction. There has been a 
driver education section for several 
years at the WEA convention. 

Worthwhile as these section pro- 
grams have been they did not create a 
singleness of aim or cohesiveness among 
teachers which an association should 


establish. The Editor is of the opinion 
that those in this field will contribute 
to the cause of driver education by 
joining the new association. 


MacMillin on Jt. Survey 
Committee 


Fredrick N. MacMillin, secretary of 
the League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, has succeeded former Senator 
Ernest Heden as member of the Jt. 
Survey Committee on Retirement Sys- 
tems. The new member has been very 
active in Congress during recent years 
pressing for inclusion of public em- 
ployes in OASI. The full membership 
of this committee which passes upon 
all retirement bills is as follows: Sena- 
tor Arthur Padrutt, chairman, Senator 
Harry Franke, Assemblyman Byron 
Wackett and Paul Luedke, J. R. Wed- 
lake, Joseph McCormick, and F. N. 
MacMillin. 


Two Neenah Teachers Retire 


Mrs. Helen Roberts, 401 W. Winne- 
conne Ave., principal of McKinley 
School and teacher of fifth grade, will 
retire at the end of this year after 
teaching more than 43 years in the 
state of Wisconsin, 34% years being 
spent in Neenah schools. 

Edna Mae Harris, 212 Second St., a 
teacher of English at Neenah High 
School for 31 years, will also retire at 
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two new MUSTS for your elementary classrooms 


The TIME TO READ Series 


by 


BERNICE E. LEARY ® €. C. REICHERT ® MARY K. REELY 


. an entirely different experience in supplementary reading for the 
primary and intermediate grades. 


READING WITH PHONICS 


Revised by 


JULIE HAY ©® CHARLES E. WINGO 


. this all-new revision stresses those 44 phonetic elements which are 
vital to the primary child in developing independent reading. 








|____C) LIPPINCOTT 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Represented by 
JOHN V. GORDON 
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the close of this term. She is complet- 
ing 40 years in the teaching profession. 

The Journal congratulates these 
teachers for long service to Neenah and 
joins their proud, professional associ- 
ates in wishing for them many years 
of deserved retirement. 


Peterson Named to Commission 


H. I. Peterson, state elementary school 
supervisor, has been appointed to mem- 
bership on the Advisory Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, 


Seniors Face Social Issues 


Sheboygan Central High School sen- 
iors climaxed a unit study on “Mar- 
riage and Divorce” in the American 
problems and home training classes by 
a special panel discussion on ‘“Guide- 
posts and Principles of Marriage and 
Divorce” before a special assembly re- 
cently. Four representative townspeo- 
ple invited by the student committee 
served on the panel. Seniors were told 
by the panel members of the factors 
which make for successful marriage 
and home life and the causes for the 
divorce with its effects on children in 
the home. 


Menasha Encourages Cadets 


To meet the enormous demands for 
new teachers in the next decade, Me- 
nasha High School has sought to ac- 
quaint some of its students in the art 
of teaching by having them serve as 
cadet teachers in the elementary 
schools. It has been a cooperative pro- 
gram between the guidance depart- 
ment of the high school and the ele- 
mentary teachers of the city. Com- 
ments by the students at the close of 
cadet experience reveal interest in 
teaching and an appreciation of teach- 
ing and of the opportunity of getting 
classroom experience. 


Triptiks Teach Safety 


“Teacher’s Triptik” is a guide for 
elementary and junior high school 
teachers in planning a full year’s traffic 
safety education program. The author, 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, elementary 
school supervisor, District of Columbia 
Schools, has “borrowed” from the 
famous AAA Triptiks, familiar to mil- 
lions of motorists, to carefully “route” 
the teachers thru all the planning 
states—faculty planning, enlisting the 
interest of the children, encouraging 
parent participation, and arousing civic 
action—and contains specific sugges- 
tions for presenting each phase of the 
year’s program to the pupils. The pro- 
gram outlined in the booklet utilizes 
AAA safety posters. School Safety 
Patrol material, and monthly lesson 
guides for teachers—already distribu- 
ted for use in nearly half of all U. S. 
elementary and junior high classrooms 
—and AAA safety films. Nonavailabil- 
ity of these materials does not pre- 
clude the use of the booklet, however. 
“Teacher’s Triptik” replaces the popu- 
lar “Guide for Teaching Traffic Safety, 
Grades 1 to 9,” which is now out of 
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Nominations for WEA Officers 


HE 1953 Representative Assembly amended the constitution 

to provide for a President-Elect. The person so elected shall 
serve for one year following election and shall become President 
beginning one year from January 1, following election as Presi- 
dent-Elect. He or she shall be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the term of President-Elect. 

For the information of members the following officers will be | 
elected November 4: President, President-Elect, First, Second, | 
|| and Third Vice-Presidents, and Executive Secretary, for one- ] 
year terms. Districts I and VI will elect members of the Execu- | 
tive Committee for three-year terms. l 

|| 
| 














Nominations shall be filed with the Executive Secretary of the 
WEA on or before 12:00 NOON of September 25. 














“YOU'D BETTER NOT” 
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| March 23, 1954 
Mr. E. F. Randolph 

| Washington National Insurance Co. 

| Madison, Wisconsin 


| Dear Mr. Randolph: 


| . . . . . . 
| Words are inadequate in expressing my sincere appreciation for 


|the prompt, courteous, and cooperative service I have always re- 
| ceived from the Washington National Insurance Company. 

| I had been a satisfied member of the group for several years be- 
| fore I came to Walworth County in 1947. There was no active group 
| here at that time, but after some deliberation I decided to keep the 


|membership on an individual basis. 


Being very healthy and fortunate, there were occasions near 
| premium payment time when I was tempted to drop the policy. How- 
/ever, some inner voice always seemed to say “You’d better not”. 
| Then in June 1952, came the inevitable blow. In the past eighteen 
months, I have had three major surgeries costing several thousand 
| dollars. Need I say that such an experience is a real financial shock, 
|which was considerably lessened by the Washington National’s In- 
surance checks. 


Today, I am well and peppy again, and most humbly grateful to 
'the members of the Washington National Insurance group for shar- 
|ing my burden. I assure everyone “insurance pays big dividends”. 


| Sincerely, 
| Mes. Elle M. Aulian 
| County Supervisor of Walworth County 
W.E.A.-Endorsed Washington National-Underwritten 
“INSURANCE, PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS” 
For information, write 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Offices 


613 Gay Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 












print. It may be secured from the 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., or from any 
local Automobile Club affiliated with 
AAA for $.25 each. 


Davis Succeeds Bruce 


Dale F. Davis, Sheboygan Falls su- 
perintendent of schools, has been elected 
to head the Sparta Public School sys- 
tem. He will begin his duties July 1 to 
succeed W. R. Bruce who resigned after 
serving the school system for 19 years. 


Appleton Hi Takes Over Store 


Eighty-four Appleton High School 
students engaged in an experiment in 
practical merchandising for a day when 
they took over the management of the 
H. C. Prange Co., department store on 
Saturday, Mar. 20. For weeks students 
and executives of the store planned the 
day when the teenagers would become 
junior executives and run the store, 
from the general manager’s office to 
the wrapping desk. Students decorated 
the display windows, prepared the ad- 
vertising copy, and took the place of 
the salespeople and management when 
the doors opened for business. 

The idea originated in high school 
thru discussions between students. Af- 
ter receiving the approval of H. H. 
Helble, principal, and Annabelle Wolf, 
dean of girls, the idea was presented to 
William Pifer, manager of the Prange 
store, who thought it an excellent plan 





both from the store and high school 
points of view. Orientation and train- 
ing meetings followed between students 
and their counterparts at the store. For 
the management it was a talent scout- 
ing project and for the high school an 
experiment in guidance. 


Anderson on Advisory Council 


Gilbert L. Anderson, principal of the 
Wilson School of Beaver Dam, was re- 
cently appointed to the School Time 
Advisory Council of Radio Station WLS 
in Chicago. He attended a meeting re- 
cently in Chicago to discuss the edu- 
cational radio programs offered by the 
station. 


UW Reconsiders the Frontier 


Under the general title, “Wisconsin 
Reconsiders the Frontier,’ the UW 
Summer Session offers a varied and 
interesting program of activities, from 
June 25 to Aug. 20, centering around 
the American frontier experience and 
recalling the celebrated Wisconsin his- 
torian, Frederick Jackson Turner. In 
one form or another, the “frontier 
studies” of Turner have been applied 
to other areas than the American fron- 
tier. They have influenced the thinking 
of western Europe about contemporary 
problems and of European historians 
about the history of the ancient and 
medieval world. They have been of im- 
portance in the interpretation of Asi- 
atic developments as well. 

Courses will be offered in a number 














come with semi-professional type of selling. A nation- 
ally known, well rated, manufacturer, whose products 
were recently given national publicity, makes to quali- 
fied teachers ideal part time work. 








All correspondence and interviews will be held in strict 


confidence. 








ADD TO YOUR 
WITH SPARE TIME WORK 


Excellent opportunity for teachers to supplement in- 


Since the work is semi-professional in nature a sincere 
character is of vital importance to success. 

If you are interested in being one of our sales repre- 
sentatives please send a letter stating your general 
qualifications to Mr. L. A. Watson, Box *6J, 21 North 
3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


INCOME 
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of departments, concentrating on fron- 
tier institutions and the contribution 
of the frontier to American life. A 
series of i5 or more lectures during 
the session will emphasize the present 
day and historical frontier experience 
in America and in other parts of the 
world. Speakers, each of whom has 
particular experience in one of these 
world frontiers, are being brought to 
Madison from different parts of the 
country, in addition to members of the 
resident faculty. 

For further descriptive folder, ad- 
dress C. B. Kroeber, Bascom Hall, 
Madison 6. 


Peterson Named Delegate 


Allen Peterson, Jr., sixth grade 
teacher in the Cleveland School in Man- 
itowoe was chosen a delegate to the 
Industrial Council at Rensselear Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., May 14- 
15. It is a national forum of industrial- 
ists and educators to study the eco- 
nomic and social role of the automo- 
tive industry and its meaning for the 
national and international scene. More 
than 800 social studies teachers and 
several superintendents and state com- 
missioners of education from thruout 
the nation met with 150 of industry’s 
executives and scientists in the two-day 
council forum. The purpose of the 
forum was to bring about better un- 
derstanding between educators and in- 
dustrialists about the role that every 
major industry plays in American life. 


Workshops in Human Relations 


The Commission on Educational Or- 
ganizations of The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, together with 
our 62 regional offices, is cooperating 
with 26 colleges and universities in con- 
ducting workshops in human relations 
during the summer of 1954. Informa- 
tion about these workshops may be ob- 
tained from Herbert L. Seamans, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians & Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Teachers Prepare for Defense 


The Secondary Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Planning Program at a recent 
meeting in Milwaukee decided to en- 
courage a statewide study of the objec- 
tives and functions of secondary edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, reports Elton Nel- 
son, curriculum coordinator of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The committee members feel that be- 
cause of attacks made on secondary 
education, staffs must critically ana- 
lyze the purpose and the job of the 
secondary school. The committee also 
believes that this analysis should be 
the responsibility of community groups 
under the direction of education staffs. 
In preparation for the study the com- 
mittee has begun to develop a state- 
ment of objectives and functions which 
may be used as a guide by local edu- 
eators in working with community 
groups. However, other suggestions of 
how this might best be done are wel- 
comed by the committee. 
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Iowa Co. Has All-Day Session 


The 14th annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Association was held 
on Monday, Apr. 5, at the Dodgeville 
High School. 

The morning address, ‘The Real Im- 
portance of Our Public Schools”, given 
by Clark G. Kuebler, president of Ripon 
College, will long serve as an inspira- 
tion to those who heard it. Robert Van 
Raalte, state supervisor, talked to the 
elementary group on the importance of 
making subject matter a vehicle thru 
which to see youngsters. Elton Nelson, 
state curriculum director, discussed 
with the secondary group the changing 
trends in the curriculum of today. 

John Armstrong, Madison, gave the 
luncheon address on the guidance re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. Progress 
reports of the county inservice program 
were given by the group chairmen 
M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville principal; 
Floyd Smith, Barneveld principal; 
George Shields, Highland High School 
teacher; and Franklin Trine, Dodge- 
ville rural teacher, with county chair- 
man Leonard Schmitz, Cobb principal, 
presiding. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1954-1955: 
John Biddick, Arena High School prin- 
cipal, president; Grace Fecht, grade 
teacher, Highland, vice president; 
Thelma Terrill, Pleasant View rural 
teacher, secretary-treasurer; M. A. 
Fischer, Dodgeville, elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


Workshop to Study Handicapped 


The United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a workshop for 
teachers of the orthopedically handi- 
capped at the University of Nebraska, 
June 8-July 30. It is the only one of 
its kind in the Midwest area for the 
summer of 1954. The director of the 
workshop will be D. A. Worcester, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Marinette Reports to Parents 


The Marinette Public Schools are 
currently conducting an interesting ex- 
periment in community relations, by 
making bi-weekly radio broadcasts over 
Station WMAM, Marinette, to explain 
the goals and operations of the school 
system to the public. Time for the 
broadcasts is donated by Ansul Chem- 
ical Company, one of the towns indus- 
tries, which sponsors a daily program 
of civic and social announcements over 
WMAM known as “Your Social Re- 
porter.” 

To make the public better acquainted 
with the school system, Ansul officials 
arranged for the schools to tell their 
story over the air every other week 
for approximately two to three minutes 
each broadcast. A series of 15 pro- 
grams was arranged, with faculty 
members covering such subjects as the 
importance of parent visitation to 
schools, reporting progress to parents; 
music appreciation, teaching the pupils 
responsibility, correcting speech prob- 
lems, and other timely subjects. 

The series ended in early May, but 
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America’s newest and most 
beautiful health series 


we 
yw’ 


0 
«WINSTON HEALTH SERIES 
b 
O'Keefe, Maxwell, ae Zimmer, Leader 


Develops wholesome attitudes toward personal 
and community living. 


FROM HEAD TO TOE SIDE BY SIDE 


Grade 1 Grade 2 
HOW WE GROW BIGGER AND BETTER 
Grade 3 Grade 4 
GETTING ACQUAINTED KNOWING YOURSELF 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
ADVENTURES IN LIVING WIDER HORIZONS 
Grade 7 Grade 8 


For further information write to your state representative 
—A. L. Landis, 254 S. Prairie St., Whitewater, Wis.—or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois | 




















For vacation thrills, go Canadian Pacific 





== 


to Banff and 
Lake Louise 


Banff Springs and Chateau Lake 
Lovise (40 miles away) are your 
headquarters for fabulous 2- 4- 
6-day all-expense tours . . . as 
low as $48.50 to $126.50, exclu- 
sive of rail fare. Covers rooms, 
meals, trips to Moraine Lake, 
Great Divide, Emerald Lake, 
other scenic spots. Ride, golf, 
swim, dance. Bask in our cour- 
teous service. 

See the Canadian Rockies on your 
way to Banff and Lake Louise. 
Travel in comfort by air-condi- 
tioned Canadian Pacific diesel 
train. Fine food, picture-window 
views, foam rubber beds, our 
friendly service. 


For information, see your local agent, or Canadian Pacific— 
offices in principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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response of the townspeople has been 
so favorable that Superintendent of 
Schools William C. Godsen has ar- 
ranged with Ansul to continue the 
series during the 1954-55 semester. 


Geography Teachers Go West 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold their 40th annual 
meeting in San Francisco, Aug. 19-20. 
Highlights of the conference will in- 
clude applied geography in the Far 
West and Pacific Areas, a field trip by 
air over the Bay Region, and a geog- 
raphy demonstration over television. 
For additional information write to 
Thomas Barton, Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.’ 


Central Audio Visual Supply 


1102 5th Ave. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Fond du Lac Camera Center 
7 So. Main 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 






















Aviation Education Workshop 


The University of Colorado has an- 
nounced that again this year it is co- 
operating with the Civil Air Patrol in 
presenting a National Education Work- 
shop on its campus at Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

For teachers who wish to combine a 
vacation with work toward an ad- 
vanced degree this program provides 
the ideal solution. The program oper- 
ates five days a week between July 21 
and Aug. 25, which allows plenty of 
time for outings in the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains. On the academic side, 
teachers will be granted four units of 
credit for satisfactory completion and 
either graduate or undergraduate credit 
may be earned. Any teacher who par- 


Community Camera 
506 Main St. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Wis. Sound Equipment Co. 
3201 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 


garding your school’s AV program. 


He has available new products, 
new techniques to aid both faculty. 
and students. Be sure to see and 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 
projectors ... and the great new 
tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 

of these products is at 





the head of its class! 





Ampro Corporation, 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


T 





ticipates in the workshop will have an 
unprecedented opportunity to obtain an 
aviation background which will be use- 
ful regardless of the subject which he 
teaches. 

There are no special curricular pre- 
requisites for this course and any 
teacher who holds a current teaching 
certificate may attend. The Air Force 
has authorized the Civil Air Patrol to 
procure air transportation in Air Force 
aircraft for teachers who are spon- 
sored at the workshop by a Civil Air 
Patrol unit. It is suggested that inter- 
ested people contact the Commander of 
their local Civil Air Patrol Unit, for 
information relating to sponsorship. 


FFA Officers Take Tour 

Officers of the Wisconsin Association 
of Future Farmers of America took 
their second annual good will tour of 
Wisconsin agriculture and _ industry 
from Mar. 29 to Apr. 2. The tour in- 
cluded half-day visits to Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls; Doughboy 


Industries, New Richmond; Badger 
Turkey Industries, Barron; Abbotts 
Dairies, Cameron; Chippewa Falls 


Woolen Mills and Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, Chippewa Falls; and U. S. Rub- 
ber Company and Equity Livestock 
Sales Cooperative, Eau Claire. They 
were accompanied on the tour by Louis 
M. Sasman, state adviser, and C. H. 
Bonsack, executive secretary, both with 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. This tour is taken 
to promote good will between Wiscon- 
sin agriculture and industry. Expenses. 
of the state officers are paid by the 
Wisconsin Association of FFA from 
dues collected from the 14,000 members. 


Columbia Offers Workshops 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announces as part of its summer 
program, eight short-term Work Con- 
ferences which may be of interest to 
educators attending the NEA conven- 
tion in New York City. These confer- 
ences, from one to three weeks in 
length, will be held during the regular 
summer session, July 5—Aug. 18, in the 
areas of language arts, social educa- 
tion, curriculum leadership, core cur- 
riculum, elementary education, art, 
arithmetic, and marriage and family 
living. They are offered with or with- 
out graduate credit and are designed 
to meet the needs of teachers and cur- 
riculum workers on elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. Specific in- 
formation about each conference is 


Conservation Study Planned 


Another chance to study conservation 
and Wisconsin resources this summer 
is being offered a limited number of 
teachers by the Wisconsin State Col- 
leges, June 21 to July 24. 

The 5-week summer camp is planned 
by the Colleges and the Trees for To- 
morrow camp at Eagle River. Students 
live in dormitories and eat at a central 
dining hall for $125, but most of their 
“study” time is spent in the forest labo- 
ratory. 
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Director of the workshop is F. J. | 


Schmeeckle, head of the Conservation 
Education Department at the State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point. Interested teach- 
‘ers are asked to write to Director 
Schmeeckle by June 1 for more infor- 
mation about camp activities and the 
college credit earned during the 5-week 
session. 


Wisconsin Students Win 


Two Wisconsin high school seniors 
have been awarded $1,000 scholarships 
at National College of Education, Ev- 
anston, IIl., according to an announce- 
ment from K. Richard Johnson, presi- 
dent of the private elementary teach- 
ers’ college. 

The winners, Lucy Flower Janze, 
Green Lake, Wis., and Suzanne B. 
Kingston, Monroe, were awarded the 
scholarships after taking a competitive 
examination on the campus, Saturday, 
March 20. They will enroll as freshmen 
next fall. 

The scholarships have been estab- 
lished by National College of Educa- 
tion to encourage outstanding high 
school leaders to enter the elementary 
teaching profession. 





RNecrology 


Marvin A. Babler, 45, head of the 
Social Studies Department of Apple- 
ton High School, died in Dec., 1953. He 
was also head track coach and had 
charge of the school’s audio-visual pro- 
gram. He joined the staff in 1935 after 
graduating from Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Platteville where he achieved 
many honors in athletics. He was also 
possessor of a Master’s degree from 
the University of Iowa. 

* * * 

Frank Halbert Wilson; assistant 
principal of the Roosevelt Junior High 
and a teacher in the Appleton schools 
for 27 years, died in Jan., 1954. He 
attended Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville, and was a graduate of 
Stout Institute and Lawrence College. 
A veteran of World War I and a Cap- 
tain in the Wisconsin State Guard for 
several years, he was active in civic 
affairs. 

Margaret Shelp who retired from 
teaching at Rhinelander in June, 1952, 
died on Apr. 12 of injuries she received 
the night before when she was struck 
by a car. Miss Shelp taught a seventh 
grade in Rhinelander during 1912-13 
and in the junior high school from 
1922-1952. She was a graduate of the 
Rhinelander High School and the Osh- 
kosh Teachers College. 

* * * 

A. M. Bleyer, 70, director of the Osh- 
kosh School of Vocational and Adult 
Education for 33 years, died suddenly 
May 1, while working in his garden. 
A native of Milwaukee he taught school 
in Milwaukee, Oak Park, IIl., and Mani- 
towoc before going to Oshkosh. For 
many years he was treasurer of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation. 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you 





find interesting and useful 


Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose ‘hats’? Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 

Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


Choose a theme based on class read- 
ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 
prepared to talk on whom he or 
she represents witheut using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, all you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 


















20th Annual 
ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely 
by motor coach. 68 days. . . $1375 


Calif. © Colo. © Yellowstone ® Pacific N-W 
E-Canada ® New York ® N-England 
New Orleans ® Mexico ® Hawaii 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. C 








PLEASE 
send me free information on a tour 
SO ikea pattnteienenct 
Name —_ a 
Street sasha ies 
| Sn —— ee ? 
Mail to PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
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eo eG rich 
field for 
exploration 


| Shaw 


FINGER-PAIN 





Shaw Finger- 
Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. 

A fascinating new folder, 
“Let’s Explore” is yours for the 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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The CRUSADE SERVICE 
informs YOU where the best 
TEACHING POSITIONS 


are... 


when they will be open... the 
salary range . . . whom to contact 

. and other vital information you 
need to obtain the opportunity YOU 
want, where and when YOU want 
it. Hundreds of actual teaching posi- 
tions (submitted by school officials) 
in the U. S. (also foreign), summer 
epportunities, and graduate assis- 
tantships are published 20 times a 
year. There are NO FEES for these 
positions. Special Trial Subscription 
of 4 issues — only $1.00. Subscribe 
Today! 


CRUSADE The Plains, Ohio 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Jiffy Time 

A mother was telling her small 
daughter how to tell time. 

“These are the hours, these are the 
minutes, and these are the seconds,” 
she said, pointing them out. 

Puzzled, the little girl 
“Where are the jiffies?” 


inquired, 


In Demand 

“T’ll have to have a raise, sir,” said 
the bookkeeper. “There are three com- 
panies after me.” 

“What three?” demanded the boss. 

“Light, telephone, and water,” was 
the reply. 


Short Success Story 

A young man called one evening on 
a rich old farmer to learn the farmer’s 
story of how to become rich. 

“Tt’s a long story,” said the old man, 
“and while I’m telling it, we might as 
well save the candle.” And he blew it 
out. 

“You needn’t go on, 
“T understand.” 


Up With the Sun 

Lawyer: “You say you were about 
35 feet away from the scene of the 
accident? Just how far can you see 
clearly?” 

Witness: “Wal, when I wake up I 
see the sun and they tell me that’s 
about 93 million miles away.” 


” 


said the youth. 


It’s the Same Everywhere 

When his health began to fail, an 
easterner decided to go west to the 
wide open spaces. In a small town, he 
approached an old man sitting on the 
steps of the local store. “Say,” he 
asked, “what’s the death rate around 
here?” “Same as it is back east, 
brother,” replied the old fellow, “one 
to a person.” 


Discoverer 

At the end of a rather rough game, 
a perspiring golfer asked his caddy, 
“Son, do you think I’m the worst golfer 
on the course?” 

“Well,” replied his embarrassed 
caddy, “I wouldn’t say that sir, but 
I’ve been in places today, I never knew 
were on this course!” 


Just for a Change 

There was a great commotion at 
Hollywood and Vine. A_ well-dressed 
Man was running down the _ street 
shouting, ““No NO NO; I don’t like it. 
No, no, NO!” over and over again. 

Finally a policeman came up and 
said, “Here, here, what’s going on?” 

“It’s all right, officer,” said the man. 
“I’m a Yes-man on a holiday!” 


Retort 

George was busily engaged with a 
spade in the mud beside his car when 
a stranger hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” 
stranger. 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed George, cheerily, 
“my motor just died and I’m digging a 
grave for it.” 


asked the 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION— 


offers QUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


e It is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


e It concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. 





| e It pr ovides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study. 


e It offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women. 


e It assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions. (Send for catalog today.) 


Summer, Fall, Mid-Year Terms 


| NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Evanston « Illinois 








| K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 441E | 








Make Your Vacations Pay 


Pleasant and profitable work introducing 
Doughboy Rigid Frame Plastic Swimming 
ools. Sizes up to 18 ft. diameter and 3 
ft. depth. Cash in on huge demand every- 
where. Dept. T. Cashman’s of Owatonna, 
Box 239, Owatonna, Minnesota. 














VACATION IN THE VALLEY 
At Brownsville, Texas 
NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel to 
most romantic spot on continent; Mexico just 
across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; mild 
summer climate, write for information. 
INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 











SAVE on Trips to Mexico! 


Leave from the Border. ESCORTED all-expense 
tours, by bus, plane or car. 


Write for folders. 


SANBORN’S Mexico Travel Service 


217 Broadway, McAllen, Texas 











HAVE YOU EVER SOLD SILVER? 


Correspondence is invited with teachers having 
direct sales experience and wishing to present 
something new and practical. Deluxe grade Stain- 
less Steel Flatware and Hollowware by Interna- 
tional. These products are within the reach of 
everyone and yet nice enough for any occasion. 
If you excel in offering quality and value, write 
for complete details. Dept. T. CASHMAN’S OF 
OWATONNA, O » Mi it 

















ANNUAL SUMMER POSITIONS 
Open to alert and reliable men and women— 
seliing tour tickets on commission, June, July and 
August. You meet interesting people—mostly from 
outside our state and get good to excellent re- 
turns. These are regular jobs in ticket offices. 
Aggressive sales ability essential. We also have 
excellent positions for driver guides of our am- 
phibious ducks. See our ad in the April issue. 


| ‘*The Ducks,’ Box 127, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 
| 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


. Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from the Journal’s advertisers. Vaca- 
tion attractions for this summer are 
also listed. Always use the advertiser’s 
own coupons for quick response. The 
coupon below will help you secure mate- 
rial from the firms whose facilities you 
wish to consider. 
88b. The New Look in Teacher-Educa- 
tion an issue of the monthly publica- 
tion, National College of Education 
News, is a well illustrated statement 
of the new curriculum for teachers and 
the opportunities in the elementary 
school field. (National College of Edu- 
cation) 


Travel Directory 

26b. French National Railroads—25- 
page booklet on France. 

102b. International Tourist Associa- 
tion—Rio Grande Valley: Information 
kit on vacation possibilities in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
northern Mexico; Valley Events maga- 
zine; accommodation sheet, with prices; 
information on Padre Island and sea 
coast; other miscellaneous literature on 
the Brownsville area. 


103b. ‘Sanborn’s Mexico Travel Serv- 
ice—Packet of Mexico travel literature 
for teachers who are considering a va- 
cation south of the border. Includes 
folders on all-expense tours, Pacific 
fishing trips, money exchange card, 
kilometer conversion card, translation 
of highway signs, tips to Mexico motor- 
ists and Mexican highway map. 


51b. United Air Lines—Hawaii Air Va- 
cation Folders. 


53b. United Air Lines—California Air 
Vacation Folders. 

55b. Sita—Folder for 1954 tours to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, 
South America, Orient and the West. 


67b. Colorado Department of Public 
Relations—6-piece Packet of literature 
on fun and travel in Colorado. 


68b. Chicago & Northwestern Union 
Pacific—Booklet on western summer 
tours. 

77b. Vanderbilt Better Tours—Folders 
of tours to Europe, Western and South- 
eastern United States, Mexico, Canada. 
87b. Wisconsin & Michigan S. S. Com- 
pany—‘“‘Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper”’—an illustrated 
folder telling how you can take your 
auto across Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich., 
to enjoy a six-hour cruise and elimi- 
nate 240 miles of congested driving. 
95b. Delta C & S Lines—Booklet on 
Teachers’ Workshop, University of 
Miami. 

101b. Greyhound Lines—Pleasure Map 
of America in full color, features pre- 
planned vacations all over the USA, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico and Cuba. Un- 
folds to size 27” x 18”, making an 
attractive wall display. 
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and JEL CO. Guaranteed! 
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Oper SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


You have double assurance when you buy your school coaches 
from JELCO, INC.—distributor for Oneida bus bodies on any 
leading chassis. Every bus passes not only Oneida strict stand- 
ards of the manufacturer but also is guaranteed by JELCO. 
And... all Oneida specifications meet—or exceed—Wisconsin 
State standards for school buses. . . . You can depend upon 
JELCO in your purchase of buses; bus rentals or repairs. 
Contact JELCO now regarding your school bus problems. 


Check These Advantages And These JELCO Exclusives 


Multiple heaters—insulation for @ JELCO complete maintenance 
Wisconsin climate @ JELCO scheduled safety 
All-weather, safety-grip tires inspections 

Powerful engines for rugged @ JELCO emergency standby buses 


terrain always available 





Milwaukee Sales Office 
1324 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Day Phone: Division 4—1414 
Nite Phone: 
GReenfield 6~-5436 


Sales—Service—Display 
Parts Warehouse—Office 
Hi-Way 21—Angelo Road 
Sparta, Wisconsin 
Day Phone: 7381 
Nite Phones: 7147 & 3-5423 


(SCHOOL 











For ALL Wisconsin 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items indicated in the space below. Orders on 
this coupon will be accepted only thru June 30, 1954. 
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AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 





TRAVEL 

WHILE YOU REST 

ENJOY THIS CRUISE 

Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 

For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 


Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Eri ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis. ’ aes 


TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE ate ayn MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. Mart’ 

















For Baseball and Tennis 
ALL AMERICAN * 


athletic glasses 


dostaua® for rough 
treatment 


*Pat. Pend. 


. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 


. “CUSHION FIT’ SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 


. ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS | 


. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 
BASE CURVE 
EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE “GLASS GARD"* 
HEADBAND 


e Consult your eye doctor for 
further information 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





OPTICAL COMPANY Since 1913 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


Index To Advertisers 


Advancement & Placement Institute 30 
Albert Teachers Agency 

American Desk Co. __---- Inside Front 
Ampro Corporation 

Arizona Teachers Agency 

Benson OpticalCo, ._..._..-.-.--~ 32 
Binney & Smith Co. ____-_-_------- 30 
Canadian Pacific _____-_- eee 
Cashman Nurseries, Inc 30 
Clinton Teachers Agency _-_------ 32 
Colorado Education Association ___ 32 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
__..Back Cover 


F isk ‘Tesh Agency 


| Follett Publishing Co. 


Greyhound Lines ___-----~- 

Huff Teachers Agency ___-_------ 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
International Tourist Association _ 
Jeleo Company 2-5-2... -=--2 52-4 
J. B. tapoimicott Co. ....-==-.=-- 
Lyons & Carnahan —_.---__----- 
National College of Education ___~- 
Perry Travel Agency 

Sanborn’s Mexico Travel _______-_ 30 
Standard Oil Co. Inside Back 
Vanderbilt Better Tours ___-____-_ 29 


| Washington National Insurance Co. 25 
| John C. Winston Co. 7 
| Wisconsin Dells Amphibian _______ 30 


Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship - 
Wisconsin State Colleges - 3 
Wrigley’s 

Yates—Fisher Teachers peeanel 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
March 1954 
March 1, 

$ 32,030.86 
2,085.95 


Balance 
1954 


Receipts 


$ 34,116.81 


Expenditures 6,443.40 


$ 27,673.41 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) 
Retirement Reserve 

Account 
Life Membership 
Fund ___- 


) -$124,000.00 
5,456.44 
2,646.29 


$132, 102.73 


P. M. VINCENT, 
Treasurer 


WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 


IN CALIFORNIA? sind WASHINGTON? ... 
OREGON? . . . FLORIDA? . . . ALASKA? 
In some beautiful suburb of ST. LOU 
MILWAUKEE, H DETROIT, 
* « «eae EVELAND, ~ . . NEW YORK CITY? 
In big eA . or littl town .. . or in 
serena n public school? . private school? 
- college? ... university? ‘Get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


We are placing teachers at salaries which a 
few years ago would have seemed fantastic. 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















32388 





ARIZONA teacher Placement Agency 
1540 West Jefferson Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
e 


Serving Arizona and the great south- 
west “In the Valley of the Sun” 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Wes! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 

















TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association 


Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 


1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


Dept. 16 














TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 


Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
All educators know of the great demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year there come into our office excep 
tional opportunities for teachers, and for all types 
of positions connected with education. 








Our service is nation-wide. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
39 Years’ Placement Service 
ALASKA, HAWAII and the WEST 


Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 











THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
‘ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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